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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

ING EDWARD, who left England for Marienbad on 
Tuesday, was met by the German Emperor at Cronberg, 
and spent a day with his nepbew at Friedrichshof as the guest 
of Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse. Of the cordiality of his 
reception there can happily be no doubt; but inasmuch as the 
visit was arranged a couple of months ago, it cannot be regarded 
as having any immediate bearing on the European situation. 
The Kaiser, it is true, was accompanied by Baron Tschirschky, 
the German Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and Sir Frank 
Lascelles, the British Ambassador, and Sir Charles Hardinge, 
the head of the permanent staff at our Foreign Office, were in 
attendance; but in the absence of Sir Edward Grey, who has 
laid down the lines of Anglo-German and Anglo-French policy 
with admirable precision, the meeting was divested of any 
serious political significance. At the same time, it is to be 
welcomed as a sign of improvement in our relations with 
Germany, national and dynastic, and to that extent must tend 
to relax international tension. The’ best thing about the 
incident is the composure with which it has been received by 
the European Press. Irresponsible publicists have indulged 
in a good deal of speculation as to the outcome of the meeting, 
but the semi-official German Press has in the main adopted a 

correct and conciliatory attitude, and Paris remains calm. 














The long-promised Encyclical letter from the Pope to the 
French Episcopate was published on Wednesday. He 
announces that he bas inquired whether the Separation Law 
leaves any means of organising the religious hfe of France so as 
to protect the sacred principles of the Church, and decides in 
the negative. The Associations cultuelles provided for in that 
law are utterly condemned, and it is declared impossible to 
find in their place “any other sort of Association at once 
legal and canonical.” Nothing can be accepted without the 
admission by the law that in such Associations are vested, in 
full security, “the divine constitution of the Church, the 
immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff and of the Bishops, 
and their authority over the necessary property of the 
Church.” The clergy are advised to employ all legal means 
to organise religious worship on their own account. In the 
latter part of the letter the Pope repels the criticism that the 
Vatican is anti-Republican and hostile to the Church of 
France. The French Bishops have not yet replied; but lay 
Roman Catholic opinion in France, as expressed in papers 


like the Temps and the Débats, seems to condemn the | 


Encyclical as leading to anarchy in worship. It remains to 

be seen how the ordinary Roman Catholics, to whom the 

Church must now look for her support, will regard the 

matter. Will indifferentism or a Roman Catholic revival 

om result of the voluntaryism which has been forced on 
m 






On Thursday M. Briand, the Minister for Public Worship, 
explained to the Press correspondents his view of the action 
of the Vatican. He pointed out that the Associations cultuelles 
had the support of most of the French Bishops, and that the 
Pope had given his approval to certain German lay Associations 
which were in no sense more “canonical” than the French. 
If the Encyclical was an attempt to induce the French Govern- 
ment to revise the law, it would fail of its purpose, since the 
maximum of concession had been made. “The Pope,” he 
added, “ had done far more to embarrass the French Church 
than the Government.” It is difficult to believe that the 
Encyclical represents the last word in Papal policy. Con- 
sidering the opposition which Radicals like M. Clemenceau 
made to the Bill in its present form, as being too favourable 
to the Church, the Vatican can scarcely hope to wring further 
concessions from the Government, and it is difficult to see 
what good end will be served by a policy of complete intran- 
sigence. The Encyclical is probably to be regarded as a 
ballon d'essat. It is four months till the Bill comes into 
effect, and there is ample time for some compromise to be 
reached. 


It was announced last Saturday that M. Stolypin had 
formed his Cabinet, and the result is a uniform Ministry of 
reactionaries. The scheme for the inclusion of Octobrist 
Ministers having failed, the Court party have asserted their 
authority, and secured the appointment of their nominees, 
Apparently M. Stolypin was not to blame, for he was willing 
enough to include Liberals in his Cabinet and accept a Liberal 
programme; but M. Lvoff's visit to Peterhof made it clear that 
the Premier had been acting beyond his commission. But he 
was undoubtedly to blame for issuing a garbled account of the 
negotiations, which was refuted by the publication in the 
Novoe Vremya on Saturday of letters from Count Heyden, 
M. Shipoff, and M. Lvoff, showing that the breakdown arose 
solely from the refusal of the Government to accept the 
very modest Octobrist conditions. The result has been to 
drive the Moderates a little further to the Left; and with a 
view to the elections, a Constitutional Party is in process of 
formation, which, besides the Octobrists, will possibly include 
a considerable section of the Constitutional Democrats who 
reject the Viborg Manifesto. Meanwhile there are rumours 
again of a change of Premier. M. Stolypin was less liberal 
than M. Goremykin, but he is apparently too liberal for the 
Court, and it is probable that he may soon be replaced by 
Prince Vassiltchikoff, the new Minister of Agriculture, 





It is impossible to be certain about rumours as to the health 
of the Sultan, but everything seems to point to a serious 
| illness. The Selamlik was not held owing to his indis- 
position, a celebrated German surgeon was summoned 
by telegraph, and it is said that a serious operation 
either has been or is to be performed. In the Times 
of Monday a long letter addressed to Sir Edward Grey 
was published from Prince Sabah-ed-Din, the Sultan's 
nephew, who voluntarily went into exile six years ago. He 
claims to speak on behalf of the Turkish Liberals, and 
maintains that Pan-Islamism is not a mere outcome of 
fanaticism, but the serious expression of discontent felt by the 
| East against the West. The present Sultan has endeavoured 
to give a theocratic character to his Government and acquire 
for it a religious sanction in order to buttress his policy 
of reaction by securing the support of the backward and 
| fanatical sections of his subjects. But it is hatred of Liberalism, 
| and not Pan-Islamism, which dictates his policy. The writer 
| thinks that Liberalism is spreading fast. It has already won 
the intellectual classes, and now bids fair to secure the 
agricultural population. The oligarchy are unpopular and 
' untrusted, and in time a secular and constitutional Government 
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must be evolved. The letter is interesting as containing 
the statement of a creed which we are not accustomed to think 
of as existing at all in the Turkish nation. 


We deal in another column with Mohammedan unrest, but 
may note that further confirmation of our view of the Pan- 
Islamic movement is furnished by an interesting communication 
in Thursday’s Times. The Nawab Moohsun-ul-Mulk, the 
honorary secretary of the Mohammedan College at Aligarh, 
and generally regarded as one of the leaders of enlightened 
Moslem opinion, has recently discussed the claim of the Sultan 
of Turkey to be considered the spiritual head of Islam in a 
Mohammedan newspaper. His conclusion, based on authori- 
tative works on the subject, is to the effect that it is impossible 
for any man of even common understanding to think that the 
Sultan is the Khalifa of the Indian Mussulmans in the real 
sense of the term, or that they are bound by their religion to 
obey him. “They are the subjects of the King-Emperor, and 
owe their allegiance to him alone.” At the same time, 
“loyalty towards our Government does not exclude sympathy 
with one’s coreligionists.” The Indian Moslems all wish with 
one heart for the stability of the Turkish rule, and “ earnestly 
pray God that friendly relations between Great Britain and 
the Porte may be firmly established.” In conclusion, he 
declares that should there he war between the British Govern- 
ment and any Mohammedan Power, “we should, as loyal 
subjects, be on the side of our own Government; but, as 
Mohammedans, we should also be sad about it.” 

Acting in conformity with his recent statement in the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey has informed the Porte 
that the British Government is unable to accept the proposed 
three per cent. increase in the Custom-duties, on the ground 
of the inadequacy of the guarantees offered. The reasons for 
this attitude are well known and unanswerable. The burden 
of the increase in the Customs would fall chiefly on ourselves, 
though we are the only Power granting Turkish products free 
access to our markets, and we have no guarantee that the 
increased revenues will be devoted to reforms in Macedonia. 
Sir Edward Grey states that the British Government is dis- 
cussing the subject with the other Powers, so that his com- 
munication cannot be regarded in the light of an ultimatum. 


The conflict between the Greeks and Bulgarians in the 
Balkans has of late assumed an acute stage, but the centre of 
disturbance is no longer in Macedonia. Official accounts 
received at Sofia confirm the statement that on Sunday last 
a great part of Anchialos, a port on the Black Sea near 
Burgas, was destroyed by fire with considerable loss of life 
on both sides. The Bulgarians charge the Greeks with 
having provoked the riot by firing on the promoters of a 
Bulgarian meeting, and the Greek Bishop, who took a leading 
part in the fighting, has been arrested. According to the 
Greek version, the anti-Greek movement in Bulgaria is the 
result of a private understanding between Bulgaria and 
Roumania. Popular feeling is running high in Athens, and 
M. Metaxas, the Greek Minister in London, has written to the 
Times exonerating the Greek community at Anchialos, and 
describing the outbreaks in Bulgaria as unprovoked. 


It must be remembered, however, that Lord Fitzmaurice 
recently stated that the activity of the Greek bands was largely 
responsible for the unrest in Macedonia, and the correspondent 
of the 7'%mes in Paris, where the disturbances are causing con- 
siderable anxiety, attributes them to strong popular resent- 
ment in Southern Bulgaria against the Greek moneylenders, 
and to persistent efforts, encouraged by the Government at 
Athens, to hamper the Bulgarian priests and school teachers 
in Macedonia. It is further alleged that the renewal of the 
attacks on the Greeks in Bulgaria is believed to be the work 
of agents provocateurs employed by a Greek secret society 
devoted to Hellenic national propaganda, and mortified by 
the failure of the attempt to annex Crete. In face of these 
mutual recriminations, it is exceedingly difficult to pronounce 
decisively as to the “balance of criminality,” but anxiety is 
freely expressed lest the Bulgarian Government should be 
compromised by the violence of its extreme partisans. 


The Times of Tuesday contained some interesting comments 
from its Berlin correspondent on the attitude of Germany 


tt 
recently been adopting very much the same attitude towards 
Egypt as it assumed towards Morocco, declaring that the 
country must be treated as an object of common interest to 
Germany and England. Britain, so runs the argument, is 
determined to absorb Egypt before Germany has firm] 
established herself in Asia Minor. Lord Cromer’s peepeut 
as to the Capitulations is regarded as the last step in the 
attempt to transform Egypt into a British protectorate. Tho 
Akabah and Denshawi incidents are assumed to have been 
deliberately provoked, and the recent hospitalities between 
England and Germany are regarded as an attempt to win 
Germany’s consent to the policy of annexation. Germany, itis 
argued, has large rights and interests in E gypt,and will abandon 
nothing unless she receives an equivalent in exchange. Such 
an equivalent, it is suggested, might be found in a Persian 
Gulf terminus to the Baghdad Railway. This last proposal 
reveals the motive of the whole affair. Germany has some 
very minor trade interests in Egypt, but no political claims of 
any sort. But she contemplates difficulties in connexion with 
the Baghdad Railway, and is anxious to secure British ¢o. 
operation by threatening an international investigation—a la 
Algeciras—into Egyptian affairs. Sir Edward Grey's last 
speech will not encourage this attempt at honest brokering. 





The resignation of Sir J. B. Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the new province of Eastern Bengal, which was announced 
early last week, has created much feeling in India. It is 
difficult to get at the truth of the matter, for Sir J. B. Fuller 
voluntarily tendered his resignation, and it may be that he 
considered that one who had been associated intimately 
with the recent controversy was not the best man to allay 
discontent; but the action of the Government of India has 
been adversely criticised, and, in the words of the Times of 
Tuesday, “it was the character of the Government for im- 
partiality which was at stake rather than the excellence of 
Sir J. B. Fuller’s administration.” The Mohammedans, who 
are the poorer class, and represent two-thirds of the population, 
regard the retiring Lieutenant-Governor as a martyr in their 
cause, and in a country which notoriously does not worship the 
setting sun the mass meeting of thirty thousand people to 
deplore the resignation must be regarded as highly signifi- 
cant. The Hindu agitators are likely to draw the moral 
that it pays to agitate, and we are beginning to see a vigorous 
renewal of the Swadeshi movement and the agitation against 
partition. It is impossible, as we have said, to be certain that 
Sir J. B. Fuller acted wisely at all times, but it is regrettable 
that his resignation should leave the impression that the 
Government has yielded to ignorant clamour. We trust that 
Mr. Morley will give the affair his serious attention. 


The Cape House of Assembly have passed a Motion which 
raises an important question of Imperial policy. The De 
Beers Company are liable to Income-tax at the Cape as 4 
company resident there, and the House of Lords has recently 
decided that they are also liable to English Income-tax, since 
the control is exercised from England. Clearly such a con- 
dition of affairs penalises a Colonial company which selects 
England for its headquarters. There was no reason why De 
Beers should not have gone to Berlin or Paris instead of to 
London, and remained exempt there as a foreign company. 
The Motion, introduced by the Opposition and accepted by 
the Government, pointed out that such a proceeding “ may 
have far-reaching consequences prejudicial to the best interests 
of the Empire.” A Motion which unites Bond and Progressive 
Members is not dictated by any affection for the De Beers 
Company. But this double taxation of a great South African 
enterprise cripples the chief revenue-producing factor in Cape 
Colony, and makes it difficult to introduce the Diamond-tax, 
for which there has long been a demand. As we once argued 
before, the right course seems to us to be that a Colonial 
company with a head office in England should pay as English 
Income-tax only the difference between the assessment in the 
Colony and the assessment here. 

There are signs that the British party in the Transvaal will 
follow the path of wisdom, and, loyally accepting the new 
Constitution, make every effort to win at the coming elections. 
A speech delivered at Pretoria last week by Sir George Farrar, 
one of the Progressive leaders, was notable for its common- 





towards British rule in Egypt. The German Press has 


sense. He urged his followers to give up the idle game of 
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ulating on possible Cabinets, and, above all, to abandon 
the pessimism which declared that their position was hopeless. 
It was no use talking about coalitions till the result of the 

ing was known, and what that result was to be depended upon 
the electors themselves. The Constitution was not all that 
they could have wished, but “let them put their backs to the 
wall like Englishmen,” sink their personal differences, and 
fight as a united British party. There was a clear issue 
before them, and they must beware of the wrong kind of 
moderation, which was in reality trimming and truckling to 
their opponents, political cowardice rather than political 
wisdom. Finally Sir George Farrar, speaking to a Pretoria 
audience, appealed to his hearers to forego any jealousy of 
Johannesburg, and to remember that the interest of the whole 
British element was the same. Pretoria under the new Con- 
stitution holds the balance of power, and Sir George Farrar’s 
speech was both well timed and in the main wisely phrased. 


We note with concern a Reuter telegram from Durban 
which appeared in the Times and Daily Telegraph of Saturday 
last. It is to the effect that an Ethiopian preacher has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and twenty-five lashes 
for offering prayers of a seditious character in a native kraal. 
“The prayers were to the effect that the natives should be 
given strength to drive the whites across the sea.” We have 
never attempted to minimise the dangers of Ethiopianism, and 
have always deprecated any attempt on the part of the Home 
Government to interfere with the internal policy of self- 
governing Colonies. The sentence of imprisonment may have 
been, and doubtless was, fully justified; but in the absence of 
full details we are inclined to regard the additional penalty 
of flogging as impolitic in the present case, even though 
warranted by the provisions of the native Criminal Code 
which relate to sedition. The incident has created a dis- 
quieting impression, and the Natal Government will not, we 
trust, resent the request for information which the Colonial 
Office will doubtless prefer. 


In Thursday’s Times was published a summary of the 
Report of the Committee of Imperial Defence which has 
been laid on the table of the Australian House of Represen- 
tatives. The scheme which the Committee have prepared 
recommends the adoption of uniform 6 in. guns for harbour 
defences, and outlines a scheme of torpedo and other local 
naval defence, which is referred to the Federal Government to 
work out in detail. There is also a proposal for a new dis- 
tribution of the military forces of the Commonwealth, 
involving a change in the existing districts and a reorganisa- 
tion of the light-horse brigades. Estimates are prepared 
showing what is needed to bring the entire Australian defence 
forces up to such a level of efficiency as will enable each 
district to meet the kind of invasion which might be 
expected. The Committee, in conclusion, deprecate Captain 
Creswell’s proposal for the formation of a local fleet on the 
ground that existing forts are sufficient to repel any raiding 
cruisers. We reserve our comments on the Report till we 
have seen it in full, but we regret the conclusion as to the 
local fleet, which is strongly and justly advocated by the 
best Australian opinion. It is possible, however, that it wili 
be found that the provision for torpedo and other minor naval 
defence is a satisfactory beginning. 

The correspondence evoked by the Education judgment 
indicates a remarkable divergence of opinion as to its 
significance, not merely between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, but also in the ranks of Churchmen themselves. 
While some regard the judgment as affording the basis of 
asimple and amicable compromise, Lord Hugh Cecil, writing 
in Tuesday's Times, holds that the situation created involves 
such intolerable injustice as to justify recourse to “ passive 
resistance,” on lines practically identical with the Nationalist 
“Plan of Campaign.” It is clear, then, that the denomina- 
tional extremists, as represented by Lord Hugh Cecil, would 
regard Mr. Birrell’s Bill as an improvement on the Court of 
Appeal’s interpretation of that of 1902. Further evidence of 
the confusion and uncertainty produced by the judgment is 
forthcoming in the attitude of the Magistrates, the Hamp- 
stead Bench enforcing an order against “ passive resisters,” 
while at Hammersmith it was decided to postpone the case 
for six months. We deal with the whole situation elsewhere, 








but may here express our regret that the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, in Thursday's Times, should have gone far towards en- 
dorsing the extraordinary poliey advocated by Lord Hugh Cecil. 





After a ten days’ hearing, the inquiry directed to be held 
into the state of mind of the Marquis Townshend was con- 
cluded last Saturday afternoon. The jury found that the 
Marquis was a person of unsound mind so as to be incapable 
of managing his affairs, but that he was capable of managing 
himself, and was not dangerous to himself or others. The 
result of this verdict is to extricate the Marquis Townshend 
from the hands of the parties who have been quarrelling over 
the right to control his actions, to secure his personal 
liberty, and to entrust the management of his estate to a 
trustee or trustees appointed by the Lord Chancellor. Mr. 
Justice Bucknill, who tried the case, rendered a public service 
by his resolute endeavour to confine the inquiry to the 
main issues of the case and to restrict the discussion of 
painful and irrelevant details. Where people on the border- 
land of sanity fall under the influence of people on the 
borderland of crime ugly things will always happen, but we 
see nothing in this case to warrant sweeping generalisations 
as to the corruption of the upper classes. The fairness of the 
verdict and the conflict of evidence between the “alienists” 
show conclusively how undesirable it would be to leave the 
ultimate settlement of such questions to medical experts. 





A correspondence in the Times, started by Mr. Lionel Cust, 
emphasises the inadequacy of the accommodation available 
for housing the art treasures of the nation. It appears 
that the Government intend to utilise the vacant space at 
the back of the Tate Gallery for building a new Stationery 
Office, but have not committed themselves to an irrevocable 
decision. Mr. Cust contends that the site should be saved 
for art, and makes the specific suggestion that it should 
be devoted to a Turner Gallery. Assuming, as there seems 
good ground that we may assume, that an equally suitable 
site for the Stationery Office could be procured for a 
moderate price elsewhere, a strong case can be made out 
for Mr. Cust’s appeal. The Times, in an_ interesting 
article, lends support to his contention on general grounds, 
and makes the further suggestion that while the Millbank 
space should be reserved to the art of the immediate future, 
the Government should redeem the unfulfilled pledge of 
previous Administrations, and make oyer the ground still 
occupied by St. George’s Barracks to the National and 
National Portrait Galleries. The need for new rooms, as the 
Zimes points out, is urgent, and the plans are already in 
existence. Meanwhile we must congratulate the Tate Gallery 
on their acquisition of two representative works of the late 
Charles Furse, including the splendid “ Return from the Ride.” 


We regret to note the death on Monday, from eudden 
heart failure, of Mrs. Craigie, better known under her 
pseudonym of “John Oliver Hobbes.” Mrs. Craigie, an 
American by birth and parentage, though educated chiefly 
in Europe, made her home in England, and while by choice 
of subject she attached herself to the country of her 
adoption, in technique she owed much to her studies in 
French literature. Her earliest successes were won as a 
coiner of epigrams, but of late years she was attracted by 
the romance of modern politics, and in “Robert Orange” 
and “The School for Saints” reproduced with remarkable 
skill, and with an added grace of her own, the best traditions 
of the Disraelian school. Among women writers who have 
achieved popularity she was remarkable for the distinction 
and incisiveness of her style and the delicacy of her toueh. 


The vacancy in East Denbigh was filled on Wednesday by 
the return of the Liberal candidate, the figures being :—Mr. 
E. G. Hemmerde (L.), 5,917; Mr. A. G. Boscawen (U.), 3,126; 
Liberal majority, 2,791. In 1900 and at the last General Elec- 
tion Mr. Moss (L.) was returned unopposed, and in 1897, when 
1,020 fewer votes were polled, the Liberal majority was 2,327. 
The result makes no difference in the balance of parties ; 
but, in view of the action of the Labour Party at Cocker- 
mouth, a reduced majority was expected. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 88—on Friday week 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDUCATION JUDGMENT. 


E refrained last week from commenting at length 
on the judgment of the Court of Appeal in the 
West Riding case, because it takes time before the effects 
of any legal decision, both in law and in public policy, can 
be recognised. The fog of war is clear daylight compared 
with the dust raised by an unexpected bombshell from the 
Courts. The past ten days have been filled with many 
strange voices. Nonconformists began by hailing the 
judgment as the triumph of their cause, while extreme 
Churchmen saw in it a death-blow to the Government’s 
Education Bill. But when two opposite parties start by 
hailing something as a God-send they are apt to end in a 
common denunciation. To-day, accordingly, neither party 
will call it a triumph, or admit that it in any way alters 
their position with regard to the new Bill; and those who 
hoped that material for a compromise might spring from it, 
while retaining their faith, are a little puzzled about ways 
and means. Clearly it does not meet all the points at issue ; 
the question is which points it does meet, and how the 
rest will be affected. The only person who is entitled to a 
modest satisfaction is the “ passive resister.” Instead of 
appearing as a contumacious disregarder of the law, he 
must now be considered—teste the Court of Appeal—as a 
belated and unconscious martyr for legality’s sake. 

The full consequences of the decision are hard to estimate, 
for a number of minor legal questions are still doubtful ; 
but we propose to state with all due moderation what 
seem to us the main effects. The Act of 1902 was 
intended to place Provided and non-Provided schools on 
the same basis as regards secular efficiency, and, if this 
were attained, of rate-aid. Church schools, that is, were to 
go on giving the same religious instruction as before, and 
the cost of it would be met by the State. This, beyond all 
doubt, was the state of affairs that Parliament intended 
to create. Cabinets, however, propose, but draughtsmen 
dispose; and it turns out that the enacting words were 
not sufficient for the purpose. The County Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire contended that the Act imposed 
no liability on them to pay for denominational religious 
instruction, and claimed, accordingly, to withhold a propor- 
tion of the salaries of teachers in the Church schools. 
The Divisional Court held that such liability did exist 
and ordered a mandamus to issue, and on this judgment 
the County Council appealed. Section 7 of the Act of 
1902, Subsection 1, runs as follows :—‘ The local educa- 
tion authority shall maintain and keep efficient all public 
elementary schools within their area which are necessary, 
and have the control of all expenditure required for that 
purpose, other than expenditure for which, under this Act, 

rovision is to be made by the managers.” Elsewhere it 
is provided that denominational religious education shall 
be controlled by the managers, and the local authority 
have therefore no control of the expenditure on it. The 
majority of the Court of Appeal argued that the words 
“to maintain and keep efficient,” when read in the light of 
the rest of the Act and of earlier legislation, involved a 
control where money was expended, and that if such con- 
trol was specifically denied, the liability for expenditure 
did not exist. The effect of the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls is, therefore, that a local authority need not pay 
for the cost of denominational religious teaching in a 
Church school, and may make a pro rata deduction in the 
sum allotted to the payment of its teachers. 

The first point to be noted is the exact legal application 
of this doctrine. Complete chaos is the best description of 
the result. A local authority need not pay for denomi- 
national teaching,—so much is clear; but may it if it so 
desires? The point is obscure, but we should be inclined 
to say that unless the words of the statute are mandatory, 
no payment could be legally made. It would be open, in 
our opinion, to any auditor to reject such an item, and to 
any ratepayer to bring an action against the authority to 
compel it to hold its hand. In any case, the fact that the 
point is undecided places County Councils in a position of 
extreme difficulty. Then there is the question of “ passive 
resisters.” The Magistrates are already differing on the 
subject, and it is a nice problem whether any Bench is 





Court against the Crown until the question of appeal ig 
determined. If the House of Lords uphold the Oourt of 
Appeal, there is nothing to prevent “ passive resisters ” 
bringing endless actions for illegal imprisonment, 
Lastly, there is the question of payments already made, 
We notice that it is argued in some quarters that these 
are recoverable ; but even if it be true that County Councils 
are given no option, but are legally compelled to refuse 
payment, we do not see how sums are recoverable which 
have been paid under a bond-fide mistake of law. We 
merely mention these points in passing as an illustration 
of the many legal conundrums which arise out of this 
judgment. 

More important is its effect upon the education con- 
troversy. One of the provisions of the new Bill turns out 
to be secured by the existing law, and no teaching is 
endowed which is not popularly controlled. But does the 
decision go any further? The managers of non-provided 
schools retain all their rights, and tests will survive in the 
appointment of teachers who receive the greater part of 
their salary from the rates. The distinction between 
Provided and non-Provided schools will remain as before, 
There will be a weakening of educational efficiency, since 
the managers, having to pay out of their own pockets the 
cost of denominational teaching, will endeavour to secure for 
secular teaching men who may be indifferent secular 
teachers, but who are able also to undertake religious 
teaching. In a word, there will be no real public 
control over schools publicly supported. Supporters of 
Mr. Birrell’s policy, therefore, have no reason to be con- 
tented with the decision as it stands. How little extreme 
Anglicans are contented may be seen in Lord Hugh Cecil's 
amazing letter in Tuesday’s Times. He argues that 
the managers will, first of all, pay through the rates for 
Cowper-Temple teaching, which they dislike; secondly, 
that they will have to provide and keep in repair suitable 
buildings out of their own pockets ; thirdly, that they must 
pay the cost of denominational teaching in them. This 
“treble burden” he considers insupportable, and advises 
Churchmen to pay the whole or part of their Education-rate 
into a new fund, to be used for religious teaching,—a novel 
form of “passive resistance” which is almost identical 
with the Irish “ Plan of Campaign.” There is, besides, 
the objection from the point of view of Churchmen that 
since the standpoint of the managers and that of the 
local authority will be diametrically opposed, the appoint- 
ment of teachers will lead to serious friction between them, 
which is bound to react unfavourably on the character of 
the religious teaching given. Clearly the Act of 1902, as 
interpreted by the Court of Appeal, does not provide in 
itself a basis for an enduring national system of education. 
What course is the Government to take? A great 
responsibility rests upon the Ministry, for a new situation 
has been created which, if carefully handled, may have 
within it the elements of peace. We do not intend at the 
present juncture to attempt to dogmatise on the right 
procedure,—the case is too serious for dogmatism; but 
we wish to state the possible courses which may be 
followed. The first is to retain the Government Bill 
and to come to a final decision on the existing law 
by carrying the case to the House of Lords. Such a 
course involves several difficulties. In the first place, the 
House of Lords cannot sit before November, and in the 
meantime the discussion of the Education Bill in the 
Upper Chamber must be postponed, while the educational 
administration throughout the country will be in a condi- 
tion of chaos. If the Lords support the Court of Appeal, 
then the Bill will have to be amended to correspond. But 
we would point out that it is by no means certain that 
the Lords will do anything of the kind. Speaking as 
laymen, it seems to us that the arguments of the Court 
of Appeal may be disputed, and we must also remember 
that the opposite view was taken by the law officers of 
the present (and we presume also of the late) Govern- 
ment, by three Judges of the Divisional Court, and by 
Lord Justice Moulton. If the Lords, therefore, should 
upset the verdict of the lower Court, the whole Act 
of 1902 will simply appear on the list of repealed statutes. 
In either case the decision would have no practical im- 
portance, and be interesting only as a study in interpre- 
tation. The second course is to accept the Court of 
Appeal’s judgment as final, and make Clause I of the 
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event the discussion would go on as before. The Lords in 
October would amend reasonably or unreasonably, and the 
fight would be fought out to its conclusion. But a new 
element would have entered into the discussion, for a new 
alternative would be possible, which might weaken alike the 
opposition and defence. This new alternative is the third 
course we would call attention to. It involves letting the 
decision of the Court of Appeal remain as final, and making 
it the basis of a compromise. The Government Bill would 
be dropped, and a new one introduced making provision 
for a kind of universal contracting out of Voluntary schools. 
It would be necessary to have the majority of the managers 

ularly elected, or nominated by a popularly elected 
Po y, in order to vindicate the central doctrine of the 
Government’s policy, and some arrangements would have 
to be made for taking part of the cost of the provision and 
maintenance of the buildings from the shoulders of the 
managers. In some such scheme it seems to us there is 
the basis for a compromise, and we would earnestly appeal 
to the Government and the country during the temporary 
lull which the Recess gives to consider whether a long, 
bitter, and dangerous fight may not be averted by making 
use of this unexpected peripeteta which the Courts have 
sprung upon us. Itis said that once at Samoa the British 
and German ships were on the point of firing on each 
other, when a great storm arose, which separated them, 
and averted war. May not in this case the Court of Appeal 
be allowed to play the part of the Pacific hurricane ? 





THE UNREST IN MUSSULMAN COUNTRIES. 


E cannot believe much in what is called “ Pan- 
Islamism,” at least not if that barbarous combina- 

tion of Greek and Arabic means that a union is probable 
of all Mohammedans to defy or to resist the Christian 
Powers. The faith taught by Mohammed has, no doubt, a 
strong grip upon its votaries, but there is no real unity in 
the existing Mussulman world. Heresies, racial quarrels, 
dynastic jealousies, and differences of civilisation divide 
the Mussulman world as sharply as the Christian one, and 
rohibit anything approaching to common violent action. 
hat is now visible among Mohammedans is not an out- 
burst of Pan-Islamism, but an unrest arising in each 
country from local causes, and urging the people of each to 
seek ease rather through an internal change than through 
any general combination or adventure. In Persia, for 
example, the grievance of the people is the inability of the 
community to support the wild expenditure of the Court, 
and the consequent pressure of a taxation which, as the only 
resource of the country is its agriculture, is felt in every 
cottage and by every class except the plece-holders of 
the State. In Arabia the grievance is oppression by 
Turkish officials for the benefit of Constantinople. In 
Egypt the people would rather be rid of the ascendency of 
Great Britain, which gives them justice, a large measure 
of prosperity, and freedom from oppression, but which 
is felt, none the less, to be unsympathetic and foreign. 
In Turkey the complaint is of oppression felt in the refusal 
of justice, in the insecurity of every prominent citizen, and 
in the dominance of the brave, but ignorant and tyrannical, 
Ottoman caste, a dominance felt all the more because the 
cruel ability of the present Sovereign—a reproduction of 
Philip I1.—makes resistance so excessively dangerous. In 
each of these countries, therefore, there is visible unrest, 
and signs of an effort, usually confused and headless, to 
secure an immediate change of administrators. The 
reform sought is not, however, what in the West is under- 
stood by that word, but a change of ruler, who may 
remain as absolute as he has always been if only he will 
govern well. Arabs are not shouting for a Parliament, 
but for a withdrawal of Turkish troops. The Persians 
are tired of being robbed for the benefit of the Kajar 
family, who monopolise all high offices, and are in each 
province sovereign and tyrannical Princes. Western 
scribes are writing nonsense about a Persian Parlia- 
ment. The Assembly of Notables just now decreed 
has not been demanded by the people, but has been 
called together by the Shah and his governing group 
in order that it may stand between the people and the 
Throne, and, now that Russia can afford no more loans, 
may sanction some great increase in general taxation, or 
some loan which, thus apparently regular, may be 
subscribed by European financiers. The Egyptians are 





not asking for a Representative Assembly, but for rulers 
who shall not be white men. Even in Turkey, although 
numbers of young men educated in Paris or Berlin, or 
filled, like our own Bengalees, with Western ideas, profess 
to desire the Parliament which less than thirty years ago 
was dismissed by a word from the Sultan, the desire of 
the real people is that some member of the house of 
Othman should rule, but rule with lenity and some 
desire for the prosperity of his people. Their fighting 
classes are still convinced of the truth of their old proverb 
that “when Othman falls Islam falls,” but they never- 
theless think that an Othman may be found who will 
rule as absolutely as the Deity, but with something of 
divine wisdom and benevolence. It is the chance of a 
change in the ruler, not in the form of government, which 
makes the recent reports as to the Sultan's illness so “ agi- 
tating ” to Constantinople. Each country has its separate 
difficulties in the way of securing the popular purpose. 
The Arabs, greatly divided by their mode of life and by 
their traditional jealousies of each other, have not as yet 
the strength to expel the Turks, without whose expulsion 
there can be no relief from oppression. The Persians have 
no leaders and no armed force with which to resist the 
Kajar troops, and apparently no Prince ready to seat him- 
self on the throne, and give them for a generation or two 
a wiser, though still absolute, Government. The Egyptians 
are totally powerless against the foreigner, as they have 
been for two thousand years. Even in Turkey there is no 
force, except that of the Ottoman clan, which can upset 
the Sultanate, and the Ottoman clan is as little likely to 
do it as the landlords of Ireland are to abolish rent without 
demanding full compensation. Their dignity—and to 
Orientals dignity is even more valuable than it is to 
European aristocracies—is bound up with the existing 
system. 

Do we then think that there is no hope of deliver- 
ance for these vast masses of human beings from 
sufferings which, if we only knew them accurately, 
would excite the compassion of the whole Western 
world? That, is not at all our conclusion. We think 
it much more probable that the Mussulman countries 
are on the edge of movements such as have often occurred 
in the East, and have produced Governments such as 
Orientals approve. They will be as they are now, despotic 
Governments ; but though the Flavians were as despotic 
as the Caesars, their effect upon human happiness was 
widely different. The Kajars, deprived of Russian 
support by the revolution in Russia, are uneasy on 
their throne. The Egyptians, when they once recognise 
their powerlessness, will submit, as they have always done, 
to a Government which means them well and does not 
deprive them of their wealth. The Turks will wait until 
a vacancy in the Throne enables them to choose from among 
the members of a dynasty which they cannot abandon 
some one who will govern them fairly well, and at least 
promise them relief from the oppression of the Satraps, 
who, as so many Oriental rulers know, discredit 
the Throne without increasing its authority or its 
territories. It is not through Parliaments, which 
they do not understand and cannot work, that the 
Mussulman countries will obtain one of those periods of 
comparative prosperity which throughout Asia the peoples 
desire, which intermittently they enjoy, and which they 
remember for ages as golden eras when their Kings 
“crushed the bad and cherished the good.” Why the 
East has so steadily rejected the idea of popular govern- 
ment it is not easy to explain. Most Oriental populations 
quite acknowledge in theory that the good of the 
people should be the object of the ruler. They all are 
accustomed to Governing Councils, and they allow in those 
Councils an astonishing latitude of speech. So long as he 
abstains from personal insult, the member of an Oriental 
Cabinet is as free to express his opinion as the member of 
an English one, and if many express the same the 
Sovereign rarely overrides it. The final decision always, 
however, rests with him; and except when the dynasty is 
new, the interests of the people are seldom regarded, the 
real feeling of the governing group which grows up around 
each Throne being that which M. Guizot attributes to the 
similar groups which surrounded the Throne of France. 
“The people must be heavily taxed, or they will cease to 
recognise that they are only subjects.” Resistance would 
be much more common but that the Asiatic never quite 
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rids himself of the ideas that the government of a country 
should be an imitation of the government of God; that 
disloyalty, except in extreme cases, is base; and that in 
permitting an individual to reign God gives him the right 
to do it. There have been in Asia many Governments 
without military force, but never a Government whose head 
could not at his discretion pass a sentence of death on a 
dangerous or detested individual. That strict limitation 
of powers which is the first necessity of freedom, though 
it is quite compatible with an absence of popular control, 
strikes every average Oriental as a limitation of the use for 
which rulers exist. His ideal is Haroun-al-Raschid, not 
a representative who rules by argument and persuasion. 





CHINESE NATIONALISM. 


‘HERE can be no doubt about the reality of the new 
spirit which is at work in China, but it is hard to 
know what its exact character is. It is a movement 
towards nationalism, and, having said that, we find it 
difficult to define it further. Nationalism in general is not 
a hard creed to understand. It means aform of patriotism 
which would set the honour and glory of the nation before 
all other ends, and sink even the material well-being of its 
citizens in the effort to rival or surpass some other Power. 
But such nationalism as we know is tinged with 
Occidental ideas; it is progressive in its methods, and 
would have its disciples advance with the age. There may 
be, however, a type of nationalism which is reactionary— 
Tibet is one instance—and it is even possible that a 
reactionary end may be sought by methods which have a 
superficial air of progress. In Chinese nationalism there 
seems to be a mingling of all three forms. No doubt 
there are enlightened reformers who are genuinely anxious 
that China should develop on lines similar to Japan, that 
the administration should be purified and simplified, and 
the present appalling wastage of public funds put an 
end to. But it is clear that there are others to whom 
nationalism means the preservation of old traditions, how- 
ever corrupt,—men who worship the past with the blind 
fidelity of a modern Jacobite. ‘The policy of such people 
is to reduce the points of contact between East and West 
to a minimum, and to withdraw their country from an influ- 
ence which they regard as in the highest degree pernicious. 
And last of all, there is the large class who call themselves 
reformers, and openly advocate reform. Let China have 
a powerful Army, they say, let her build and manage her 
own railways, let her administer her Customs herself. But 
what is their motive? Not, it seems probable, the creation 
of a new, progressive China, but the prevention of real 
reforms by the adoption of bogus ones. Behind a screen 
of modern methods the old China will flourish undisturbed, 
because the mouths of the real reformers are stopped by 
this apparent progress, and foreign schemes are anticipated 
by native enterprises. Forty years ago Sir Robert Hart 
wrote that there were three ways in which progress might 
be secured for China. She might be allowed to move at 
her own pace, she might be advised into advancing, or she 
might be coerced into progress. Hitherto the third has 
been in effect the policy of foreign Powers. But it is more 
than doubtful whether she has not found a way of 
securing the first by accepting the last, and, so far as we 
can judge, movement at her own pace may be rotation or 
retrogresslon. 

These doubts as to the efficacy of the Chinese reform 
movement of which we have heard so much will not be 
removed by the contemplation of recent events there. 
There is, firstly, the Customs question, which we have 
already dealt with in our columns. ‘The British Govern- 
ment protested against the appointment of the two new 
Imperial Commissioners as involving a breach of the Loan 
Agreements of 1896 and 1898, which guaranteed that so 
long as any loans remained outstanding there should be no 
change in the Customs administration as then established. 
The Chinese Government, as appears in the Parliamentary 
Paper published last Saturday, have replied with the 
assurance that no change of administration is contem- 
plated. But it is difficult to see how the Department 
which Sir Robert Hart has brought to so high a standard 
of efficiency can continue on its former lines when 
these high functionaries, Ti Eh-liang and Tang Shao-yi, 
are building themselves offices out of Customs funds, 
issuing directions to the Comptroller, and forbidding the 
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publication of accounts and returns until 
approved them. As we have argued betes ae ans 
explanation of the move is that the Chinese Goy 
wants more money, and hopes to get it by intercepti > 
large incomings from the Customs, which are amanies 
at present for other purposes. They will meet the prote 
of the Powers with assurances that nothing ig 
but all the while things will be changing, and th, 
administration will slip back into the old slough ion 
which Sir Robert Hart rescued it. As for the object on 
which the moneys thus acquired will most probably be 
expended, the new army which is the hobby of Yuan-Shih 
kai, there is some reason to doubt whether there is much 
reality in the reform after all. The Peking correspondent 
of the Times quotes “the highest Japanese authority” ag 
declaring that, except in numbers, there is little real pro 
gress. “Corruption generally throughout the military 
forces of China is as rife as ever, the heterogeneity of 
arms, guns, and ammunition is greater than ever and 
there is no uniformity even in Yuan-Shih-kai’s troops 
while each provincial authority continues to purchase arms 
where it best profits himself.” In the opinion of the same 
observer, “the Chinese dragon is still a paper dragon.” 
We make all allowance for the difficulties in the way of 
reform, and we cling to the opinion we have often 
expressed, that the Chinese, if properly organised, might 
make some of the finest fighting stuff in the world ; but 
we are so sceptical about the reforming intentions of the 
higher Chinese authorities that we think it at least 
possible that the new army is only another argument to 
stop foreign interference and secure the conservative 
tradition. Lastly, there is the endless question of railway 
concessions, which are now in a very curious position. In 
1898, to take an example, we were given three concessions as 
compensation for Chinese behaviour in the Lu-han Railway 
case. The first, the line from Shanghai to Nanking, is in pro- 
gress, and the time has come for the raising of fresh capital, 
But the Chinese Government are making trouble about 
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| authorising the necessary bonds, and are postponing their 


decision on baseless pretexts. In regard to the other two 
lines—those from Su-chau to Hang-chau and from Kan- 
lung to Canton, in which the Hong-kong community is 
vitally interested—China has quietly cancelled the conces- 
sions, transferring the undertaking to the native provincial 
railway bureau, although the Wai-wu-pu are still assuring 
the British Legation that the concessions are valid. 

It all sounds less like a policy of reforurthan of “ passive 
resistance” to any change by the most skilful of all 
methods, an illusory progress. We may trace the same 
motive in the Government’s attitude to mining regulations, 
to the reform of judicial procedure, and to the currency 
question. To a certain kind of nationalism we have all the 
goodwill in the world. Weshould be glad to see China 
creating for herself a strong Army and a pure and efficient 
administration. We should welcome any system which 
gave her the full use of her great resources, and, whatever 
the effect upon ourselves, we can have no objection in 
reason to her building her own railways and, provided the 
existing loans are adequately secured, administering her own 
Customs. She has been hardly treated in the past in the 
matter of railway concessions ; but since almost all conces- 
sions contain a repurchase clause, there is nothing to 
hinder her from acquiring the railways by legal means if 
the money is forthcoming. But the money will not be 
forthcoming, as is obvious to all except the enthusiasts 
of the “ Young Chinese” Party. Foreign capitalists will 
not advance it on such flimsy security as would be 
offered, and still less would the very wideawake Chinese 
merchant. This being so, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that much of this nationalism is not a movement 
towards reform, but away from it. The Chinese authorities 
hope, by starting a number of wild-cat schemes, to put a 
spoke in the wheel of foreign interference and secure the 
cover of patriotic enterprise for a policy of inaction. This 
suspicion is confirmed by what seems to be the attitude 
now current in China towards Japan. It was hoped at one 
time that, fired by the success of her neighbour, she would 
embark upon a similar career of development. But so far 
as can be judged, the Japanese are now ranked as suspect 
with other foreigners, and the only lesson which Peking 
has learnt from the war is one of increased confidence in 
its traditional policy. In these circumstances, it is the 
business of the foreign Powers who have large interests in 
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China, and es ially of Britain, to be watchful and firm. 
It is our duty to support sympathetically any real 
in China, but we have no liability to be tender 


a reaction because it chooses to masquerade as 


reform. 





GOVERNMENT BY PUPPETS. 
T= Russian Revolution has from the first been 


marked by an exceptional absence of organisation. 
Fach of its incidents has originated, seemingly, in some 
nned outburst of popular feeling, which has led 
those affected by it to do the same thing without concert 
and aimost without purpose. Even the strikes, for which 
a common resolution was necessary, have been set on foot 
with no precise intention beyond that of convincing the 
authorities that the Russian people demanded a change in 
their circumstances and prospects. In what way the 
strikes were to carry this conviction, or what relation the 
act of ceasing to work bore to the revolution it was sup- 
osed to further, their authors never seem to have con- 
sidered. Each fresh step in the revolutionary process was 
taken without much reference either to what had gone 
before, or to what was to follow after. In the first 
instance this want of organisation made the movement 
additionally impressive. It might be one of atoms, but it 
was of atoms drawn together by an irresistible force. 
3utas months went on it became more and more evident 
that organisation is as indispensable to revolutions as 
it is to established Governments. Between the irresistible 
force and the end it was to attain there was a great gulf 
fixed. Everywhere there was excitement, agitation, and, 
for the moment, even concentration. But there was no 
one object to which these things ministered. The people 
might have common desires—though even this was by no 
means certain—but they had no common ideas of the 
form which these desires should take, or of the means 
by which they were to be realised. It was at this 
stage that the necessity and the absence of leadership 
became so evident. No step in the movement has seemed 
to bear any relation to any other step. Vast forces have 
been in operation, but their strength has been wasted for 
want of direction. Each of the revolutionary parties has 
worked for an object of its own, and though for a time 
these sectional differences have been imposing as magnify- 
ing the area of discontent, they have had the usual dis- 
advantage of lending themselves to defeat in detail. It is 
at once a cause and a consequence of this condition of 
things that the Russian Revolution has not as yet given 
birth to a single man who stands visibly above his fellows. 
If it came to an end to-day, it would be associated with no 
name that is known throughout Europe, hardly with one 
that is known throughout Russia. It 1s what the French 
Revolution might have been had there been no Mirabeau, 
no Danton, no Robespierre. 

It may be said that if the popular party in Russia has 
fared badly in this way, it has at all events fared as well 
as the Government. Where has there been a more con- 
spicuous example of weakness, of vacillation, of infirmity of 
purpose, than is furnished by the Czar and his advisers ? 
That is true in part, but only in part. The Czar and his 
advisers have the advantage over the revolutionists that 
they know quite well what they want. They differ, and 
differ greatly, as to the best means of getting what they 
want, and so far they are in the same boat with 
the popular party. But they are at one as to the 
nature of their wants, and this is a measure of agree- 
ment which the popular party shows no sign of attain- 
ing. The Imperial Government works with a definite 
intention,—the intention of keeping things as they are in 
all essentials. On this point, probably, its supporters are 
of one mind. They see nothing to admire in the recent 
developments of Western civilisation; on the contrary, 
they are persuaded that these developments are leading 
straight to a revolution more incapable of suppression than 
the revolution with which they are confronted at home. 
The divergence between them only begins when they come 
to consider the method of dealing with the revolution, and 
it is this divergence that has made the course of the 
reactionary policy so erratic and uncertain. That in no 
quarter is there any wish to make any concessions which 
would change the centre of gravity in the Russian system 
may be taken for granted. ‘The object of the most liberal 
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among the bureaucrats is ouly to discover how far it is 
possible to combine the substance of absolutism with the 
accidents of freedom. It was hoped, no doubt, that this 
combination had been realised in the recently dissolved 
Duma. But the determination of the majority of its 
Members to make demands very far in excess of any 
powers it had been intended to give them brought the 
experiment to a speedy end, and the Government is now 
left to manage as it can until the distant date which is at 
present fixed for a repetition of the Parliamentary experi- 
ment. But the Empire has somehow to be carried on 
during the interval, and how is this to be done? English- 
men, for the most part, regard the attempt to dispense with 
Parliamentary government as little less than madness. 
The road which Louis XVI. travelled is the road which is 
opening before the Czar, and how can he hope that it will 
lead to any other goal? There is nothing to show, how- 
ever, that this opinion is shared by those who have the ear 
of the Czar; indeed, we may be quite sure that their reading 
of the future is very much more favourable. The history of 
the French Revolution conveys different lessons according 
to the point at which the reader stops. If he does not go 
beyond the Terror, he draws the moral that resistance to a 
great popular movement is hopeless. If he goes on to the 
end of the century, he sees that a popular movement may 
contain in itself the seeds of a mortal disease, which, if 
they have but time in which to germinate, will secure for 
the man who suppresses a revolution as warm a welcome 
as that which a few years earlier awaited its authors. That 
this is a prospect in which the Russian bureaucracy see an 
element of salvation is confirmed by a remarkable cop- 
versation with one of the Constitutional Democratic leaders 
recorded in the Times of Tuesday. The effect of the policy 
pursued by the Russian Government for the last twenty 
years has been to replace an agitation in favour of Liberal 
reforms by one that aims at the establishment of a 
Socialist Republic. The change makes the attacking 
force more formidable in respect of the use it would make 
of a victory, but it greatly narrows the limits within which 
there is any desire felt that a victory should be gained. “A 
time of internal ferment,” writes another correspondent of 
the Times, “compared with which all the disorder, pillaging, 
and assassination of the past months will have the appear- 
ance of public order, lies before this unhappy country.” 
How far this forecast is likely to prove accurate we shall 
not attempt to say. Predictions about Russia have more 
than their share of liability to error. But there is nothing 
rash in believing that it is the forecast taken by the 
Government and by the Russian Conservatives generally ; 
and if it is, their recent policy is quite intelligible. Nor, 
from their own point of view, is it necessarily unwise. 
What is unwise is the methods they take to give effect to 
their policy. If the Russian Government had resolutely 
set itself to restore order, and had made free use 
of all the means it had at its disposal to secure that 
end, it would have found many sympathisers. But to do 
this it should have laboured to enlist on its side all those 
who stand to gain by the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity. It should have made itself the protector of all, 
whether they be Jews or Liberals, who wish to see the 
streets quiet and the trials of prisoners conducted in 
accordance with the elementary principles of justice. 
Instead of this, it has acquiesced in, if not actively 
countenanced, a policy of massacre and of harsh sentences 
for trivial or unproved offences, with the result that a 
peaceable and order-loving Russian may well be at a loss 
whether to regard an official or a revolutionist as his 
worse foe. 

The latest experiment which has commended itself to 
the Czar may be described as government by puppets. 
The First Minister, M. Stolypin, seems to have been 
genuinely anxious to carry with him the more conservative 
element in the late Duma, and with this view he approached 
Count Heyden and M. Lvoff—who, with M. Stakhovitch, 
had urged the acceptance of the Dissolution as a loyal 
recognition that in decreeing it the Czar had not exceeded 
his sovereign right—and pressed them to accept seats in 
his Cabinet. They at once replied that if the policy of the 
Government was to take its complexion from them, they 
must have five places in the Cabinet. M. Stolypin himself 
made no difficulty, but before the negotiations had gone 
any further Count Heyden and M. Lvoff were informed 
that they were all the additions that could be 
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tolerated at present. Later on the others might be 
admitted, and in the end there might even be a pro- 
gramme. But for the present there must only be two 
“ politicians ” among the Ministers, and there must be no 
statement of any policy to be inferred from their entrance 
into the Cabinet. The Czar prefers to govern by men who 
have no convictions of their own, and are consequently the 
better able to answer to the wires which may be pulled 
behind the scenes. Of all the sham devices to which a 
Government in danger can resort, this is the most fatal. 
There are chances in favour of a policy of resistance, if it be 
followed out with the consistency natural to men who know 
their own minds, and have determined how to meet the 
dangers that lie before them. But there are no chances in 
favour of a policy which deliberately chooses its instru- 
ments among unknown and colourless officials whose sole 
qualification for office is that they can be trusted to do as 
they are bid. 





MEN OF SCIENCE AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


ee public has hitherto been given only one side of the 

story of the dismissal of Professor Ray Lankester 
from the post of Director of the Natural History Museum. 
That is the version of the facts presented by Dr. Lankester 
himself in his letter to the Times of August 8th. But Dr. 
Lankester’s assertions have gone unquestioned and, so far 
as the general public is concerned, unexplained up to the 
present ; and until some explanation is forthcoming from 
the authorities responsible for his dismissal, he cannot but 
appear to be the victim, if not of grave injustice, at all 
events of extremely unfortunate circumstances. Briefly, 
his case stands thus. Eight years ago, in 1898, he held a 
valuable and independent position, the Linacre Professor- 
ship at Oxford, which is tenable for life and carries a 
salary of £900, besides allowing the holder of the Chair 
six months’ holiday in the year,—a very considerable 
attraction to a man with a talent for original research. 
He resigned this post in order to accept the Directorship 
of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum ; and in resigning he calculated that if his health 
continued to be good he would be able to retain his new 
position until the age of seventy, since his predecessors in 
the Directorship, Sir William Flower and Sir Richard 
Owen, had remained in office until sixty-eight and eighty 
years of age respectively. In any case, he supposed that if his 
retirement came before the age of seventy, the Treasury 
would add twenty-one years’ to his actual service in 
counting for a pension, taking into consideration the fact 
that he accepted office after the age of fifty. He calculated 
wrongly. On May 25th of this year the Standing Com- 
mittee of the British Museum forwarded to him a document 
requiring him to retire from his post at the completion of 
the year—i.e., in May next—on such pension as he is by 
regulation entitled to receive. The maximum of this 
pension is £300 per annum, the Treasury to-day being 
unable to add more than seven years’ service in counting 
a pension, instead of twenty-one years’ as in days 
gone by. Dr. Lankester, upon receiving the request for 
his retirement, formally requested that he might be given 
the reasons for his dismissal. This request was refused by 
the Committee, and the refusal was upheld on July 28th 
by the general meeting of the Trustees. Dr. Lankester 
remains, therefore, dismissed without reason assigned. As 
he puts it, “I was allowed neither to offer any defence nor 
to give any explanation of what may be a mistake or mis- 
apprehension on the part of the Trustees. Iam at this 
moment totally ignorant of the grounds assigned by them 
for their action and cannot imagine what they may be.” 
The completeness of the dramatic catastrophe is emphasised 
bv the fact that at the moment of receiving the final 
decision of the Museum Trustees Dr. Lankester was pre- 
siding at the annual meeting of the British Association, 
perhaps the highest temporary position tenable by an 
English man of science. 

Difficult, and in many ways painful, as the state of 
affairs thus created may be, of one fact it would be unwise 
to lose sight. The Trustees of the Museum had a perfect 
right to act in the way in which they have done. The 
Three Principal Trustees, in whom the powers of appoint- 
ment and dismissal are by statute invested, are the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker 


of the House of Commons; and the forty-two remaining |! year, founded on his double services as Dean an* 





Trustees must be supposed to have given to their decig: 
the same careful consideration as would be expected — 
their three chief representatives. We may remark — 
that we have personally no knowledge of the palo 
which induced the Trustees to decide to ask Dr. Lankesis 
to resign his appointment, and we do not pretend to 
suggest, or even to guess at, the motives by which the 
were actuated. But clearly it would be only x ht 
and proper that the Trustees should be invested wih 
the power to call for the resignation of the Director 
of an institution such as the Natural History Museum 
even, so to speak, before his time, and even though 
the Director might be a man of the most brillines 
personal attainments. The Trustees have to think first 
and foremost of the interests of the Museum, it of an 
individual person or persons. It might quite conceivab] 
happen that a body of Trustees in all honesty, and with 
the utmost expectation of a prosperous future for all con. 
cerned, might appoint to the Directorship of the Natural 
History Museum, or any other public institution, a man 
who, although possessing unequalled scientific attainments 
might yet be incapable of advancing the best interests of 
the institution considered as a whole. He might be a 
Director who, while giving the institution the benefit of 
unremitting hard work and admirably _pertinacioug 
research on his own part, would not succeed in extracting 
good work from his subordinates. He might be intolerant 
of advice, even of requests from those who had the right 
to request; he might regard as stupid, and therefore 
negligible, demands on his attention which to other men 
would appear perfectly reasonable; he might, in short, 
make the work of his department difficult in a hundred 
ways, not one of which, taken by itself, would be sufficient 
reason for formal complaint, but which, taken in their 
sum, would make up an overwhelming case for a requested 
retirement. There is no ground whatever, so far as we 
are aware, for supposing that the reason for the dismissal 
of Dr. Lankester in any way corresponds with the possi- 
bilities we have suggested as conceivably governing an 
entirely imaginary situation. But it is necessary to 
remember, in judging a case of this kind, that such possi. 
bilities must be taken into account. 

However that may be, and whatever may be the reasons 
ultimately assigned for the conduct of the Trustees in this 
particular case, one conspicuous point emerges. The 
treatment by the nation of its eminent men of science in 
the matter of salaries and pensions cannot be said to be 
creditable, or to compare favourably with the methods 
thought right and natural by other nations in similar 
circumstances. Dr. Ray Lankester is a Professor of 
Science who has established a world-wide reputation. He 
has been a public servant and a teacher and original 
investigator for thirty-five years. He has been honoured 
by foreign Academies of Science, one after another, for 
twenty years past, and to-day he is President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Yet while 
still in possession of his full working powers he is suddenly 
deprived of his libraries and laboratories and a salary of 
£1,200—no very large income in any case—and put on a 
pension of £300, a sum considerably less than that assigned 
to hundreds of retired Civil servants whose claim to recog- 
nition on the part of their countrymen is comparatively 
insignificant. Dr. Lankester’s case is, of course, excep- 
tional. But it cannot be said to be isolated. The circum- 
stances of his dismissal have led another distinguished 
public servant, Professor J. W. Judd, to lay the facts 
relating to his own retirement and pension before the public. 
For a full statement of Professor Judd’s treatment by the 
Treasury officials we must refer our readers to his letter 
published in the Times of Tuesday. Shortly stated, the 
main facts are that in 1876 Dr. Judd was appointed 
Professor of Geology in the Royal School of Mines in 
succession to Sir Andrew Ramsay ; in 1885 he was called 
upon as senior Professor to discharge the office of Dean 
in succession to Huxley, and was confirmed in the office of 
Dean by the Duke of Devonshire in 1895. Last year, on 
attaining the age of sixty-five, although requested by the 
Board of Education to remain in office, he decided on 
grounds of health, impaired by thirty years’ exacting 
work, to retire. He did so, and his services were 





handsomely acknowledged by the Board of Education. 
But on applyiag for a minimum pension of £600 a 
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Professor, he has been informed that his pension will 


by nearly £100 a year, on the ground 
ae bie first ‘Ou years of office he did not 
sign a book on entering and leaving the College each day, 
for all the world like an undergraduate “keeping a roll- 
call,” or a mechanic “signing on and “signing off ” at 
the gate of his employer's yard. Eighteen months of 
unremitting labovr on the part of Dr. Judd’s colleagues 
have, he states, failed to induce the Treasury officials 
to relax that particular knot of red-tape. 

A last point remains. In the case of Dr. Judd’s 
yoluntary retirement the actual facts and reasons, however 
absurd the conclusions drawn from them+ may be, are not 
jn dispute. In the case of Dr. Lankester, ou the contrary, 
there is much that is obscure. The Committee of the 
Museum Trustees must be held to have acted on serious 

ounds and for grave reasons. If so, it would be better 
that those reasons, whatever they are, should be publicly 
stated. Nothing can be gained by allowing an impression 
to take hold of the general mind that the Trustees have 
been actuated in any way by personal or private motives. 
In the public interest it ought to be made as certain as 
possible that a distinguished man of science, if he accepts 
a responsible post such as the Directorship of the Natural 
History Museum, shall not be asked to resign it except 
for the gravest possible reasons. There ought to be no 
conceivable question of private prejudice or hole-and-corner 
intrigue. It would be best, therefore, for the Museum 
authorities to use their discretion in conveying to Professor 
Ray Lankester their reasons for requiring his resignation. 
Public opinion demands, as English opinion will always 
demand in such cases, to be reassured on a question which, 
on the face of the facts known, appears to constitute, if 
not a scandal, at least a grave shortcoming of justice. 








OBSOLETE EXAMPLES. 
VERY generation desires with about equal fervour to 
bring up its children in the way they should go, but 
every generation takes a new method of persuading them into 
it. In 1789 Mary Wollstonecraft—the mother of Mary Shelley, 
and one of the most “ advanced ” women of her time—wrote a 
volume of “ Original Stories” for children designed to inculcate 
certain virtues. Those virtues are as desirable now as they 
ever were, but the manner in which they were once recom- 
mended has become ridiculous. Her stories have been re- 
published, ornamented by Blake’s illustrations, and enriched 
with a charming preface from the pen of Mr. E. V. Lucas 
(London: Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net). The book is no longer 
a book for children. Its moral efficacy has long since evapo- 
rated, and it was never intended to please. It reappears as a 
literary curiosity, likely to produce much laughter, and throw- 
ing a good deal of light upon certain eighteenth-century 
ideals. 

The thread on which the stories hang is the visit of two 
little girls, Mary and Caroline, to an aunt, a Mrs. Mason, who 
evidently personifies the author's notion of perfection. As we 
study her character we learn that Mary Wollstonecraft, for all 
her dangerous ideas and her questionable conduct, was at 
heart a prig. All goodness and happiness were, in her mind, 
the outcome of correct reasoning, and their very essence was 
self-consciousness. The children, we are told, had been too 
much left to servants, and “had caught every prejudice that 
the vulgar casually instill.” In order that she might “ eradicate 
these prejudices, and substitute good habits instead of those 
they had carelessly contracted, Mrs. Mason never suffered them 
to be out of her sight.” With unwearied patience she preached 
at them all day long, racking her memory and sacrificing her 
acquaintance to find illustrations of her homilies. The reader 
cannot help wondering how often the poor little girls wished 
themselves away from this paragon of reason and back again 
with the prejudiced “ vulgar.” One of her favourite methods 
of instruction was that of an utterly shameless self-praise. 
“Remember,” she says to the children, “that I every day set 
you an example.” “ Providence,” she assures them, “has 
made me an instrument of good—I have been useful to my 
fellow-creatures.” “The view of a distressed object” in- 
variably awakes her sympathy, and the greatest pleasure she 
has received “has arisen from the habitual exercise of 
charity.” The rules she lays down to regulate the almsgiving 





of her nieces would hardly satisfy the Charity Organisation 
Society. “I do not wish you,” she says, “to relieve every 
beggar that you casually meet; yet should any one attract 
your attention, obey the impulse of your heart, which will lead 
you to pay them for exercising your compassion, and do not 
suffer the whispers of selfishness, that they may be impostors, 
to deter you.” But to return to Mrs. Mason’s naive 
portrait of herself. Not only is she extraordinarily kind, but 
admirably sincere. “I never,” we read, “to please for the 
moment, pay unmeaning compliments, or permit any words to 
drop from my tongue, that my heart does not dictate. And 
when I relate any matter of fact, I carefully avoid embellishing 
it.” The last practice, however, she, somewhat to the reader's 
surprise, does not regard as “ absolutely criminal,” but rather 
as a “vain impulse,” liable to weaken the power of the reason. 
“T govern my servants, and you,” she goes on, “ by attending 
strictly to truth, and this observance keeping my head 
clear and my heart pure, I am ever ready to pray to the 
Author of good, the Fountain of truth.” All worldliness and 
snobbishness she abhors, though her contempt for “ the 
vulgar” is unbounded. “ Before the greatest earthly beings 
I should not be awed,” she explains, “they are my fellow- 
servants; and, though superior in rank, which, like personal 
beauty, only dazzles the vulgar; yet I may possess more 
knowledge and virtue.” 

Second only to herself in immaculacy comes her great friend 
Mrs, Trueman, the clergyman's wife, who is constantly set up 
as an alternative pattern. This lady is not strictly handsome, 
yet all who see her think her “a very fine woman.” There is 
something about her which attracts admiring attention, “the 
eye follows her wherever she moves, and every person of taste 
listens for the modulated sounds which proceed out of her 
mouth.” It is, we learn, “conscious worth, truth, that gives 
dignity to her walk, and simple elegance to her conversation.” 
She is not rich, but has a mind “independent of prosperity,” 
and though quite above vanity, she gives some consideration 
to the “simple dress” which “makes her person appear 
to the greatest advantage,” and does not wholly disregard the 
fashion, carefully avoiding “singularity” lest she should 
“ disgust the generality.” Her home forms a suitable setting 
to her personality and her husband a convenient adjunct. 
“ Drawings, the amusement of her youth, ornament her neat 
parlour”; and Mr. Trueman, “a man of taste and learning,” 
the affairs of whose parish do not apparently engross all his 
time, “reads to her, while she makes clothes for her children, 
whom she teaches in the tenderest, and most persuasive 
manner, important truths and elegant accomplishments.” 

These ladies really wallow in virtue, and it is a relief to 
turn for a moment from Mrs. Mason’s examples and make 
acquaintance with her warnings. The characters of the latter 
are not set forth at quite so much length. They hurry across 
the stage from sin to retribution, and are most of them dead 
before their stories are told. The man who began by 
rolling guinea-pigs down the sloping roof of his house 
to see whether they would be killed by bumping upon 
the ground very shortly “ died in a ditch,” to the great relief 
of the reader; and Miss Fretful, whose “regular features” 
were constantly “ distorted by anger,” died, too, after she had 
killed a dog with a footstool, and her mother by “want of 
duty.” Only one or two lesser offenders are left alive. No 
Nemesis overtakes Mrs. Dowdy, who comes to stay with Mrs. 
Mason, and whose untidy and dirty appearance she desires 
her nieces to notice and avoid. Lady Sly, also, whose 
beautiful carriage is accustomed to stop at Mrs. Mason’s 
door, is not the victim of any signal misfortune, though she 
suffers from a “suspicious temper” which “ arises from a 
knowledge of her own heart, and the want of rational 
employments.” She is, however, described as unbappy, having 
nothing better to do than drive “from one house to another, 
collecting and propagating scandalous tales, to bring others on 
a level with herself.” 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book relates 
the history of Mr. and Miss Lofty. “Mr. Lofty had a 
high sense of honour, and rather a profuse turn,” two peculiari- 
ties which in combination brought about bis ruin. He first 
got into debt, and then fought a duel. He was the younger 
son of an Earl, and early in life made a mésalliance with an 
admirable and sensible middle-class woman. She persuaded 
him to work that he might pay his creditors, but he was 
wanting in “that suppleness of temper, that enables people 
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to rise in the world,” and he was obliged to accept pecuniary 
assistance from his elder brother. “The restraint of obliga- 
tions did not suit his temper, and feeling himself dependent, 
he imagined every one meant to insult him.” Poor Mr. 
Lofty! He is the only person in the book calculated to 
rouse twentieth-century sympathy. “Some sarcasms were 
thrown out one day by a gentleman, in a large company; they 
were not personal, yet he took fire,” and imagining his honour 
was wounded, he sent a challenge to the careless speaker. 
“They met—and he killed his antagonist, who, dying, 
pardoned him.” Mr. Lofty “ran home, and rushed in a 
hurry into his own chamber. The dead man’s image 
haunted his imagination.” Two pistols lay upon the table. 
“He caught up one—and shot himself.” His daughter, 
hearing the noise, flew into the room. Her first impulse 
was to end her days with the other; but “religion held 
her hand,” and she decided to live on as “a mere 
dependent” in the household of her aunt. In this position 
“numberless were the mortifications she had to bear,” 
and she shortly resolved to “earn her own subsistence ” 
rather than continue “swelling the train of the proud or 
vicious great.” She obtained the position of village school- 
mistress, and taught the children of Mrs. Mason’s “ poorer 
tenantry.” ‘To impress the story of her heroism and her 
father’s weakness more deeply upon their minds, the little 
girls were taken to visit her. When they arrived, Miss Lofty 
was “preparing to drink tea, to refresh herself after the toils 
of the day; and, with the ease peculiar to well-bred people, 
she quickly enabled them to partake of it, by giving the 
tea-board a more sociable appearance.” During tea the con- 
versation turned upon family pride. Mrs. Mason observed that 
“of all the species of pride which carry a man out of himself, 
family pride was the most beneficial to society. Pride of 
wealth produces vanity and ostentation; but that of blood 
seems to inspire high notions of honour, and to banish 
meanness. Yet it is productive of many ill consequences; 
the most obvious is, that it renders individuals respectable to 
the generality, whose merit is only reflected.” Upon this 
theme the flattered schoolmistress proceeded to moralise at 
length, pointing out to her young friends how soon the time 
comes when “the vain distinctions of mortals will fade away, 
and their pompous escutcheons moulder with more vulgar 
dust.” When the closing evening admonished the company 
to return home, they “departed reluctantly, filled with 
respect.” 

After all these years Mary Wollstonecraft’s pages give rise 
to many reflections. The aims of “advanced” women have 
changed considerably. Suppose one of the present day—say 
one of the “suffragettes”—were to write a like volume of 
“Original Stories” for children of the twentieth century. 
What sort of women would now play the réles of Mrs. Mason 
and Mrs. Trueman, Mrs. Dowdy and Lady Sly? What would 
be the fate prepared for a modern Mr. Lofty, and how would 
his daughter set about to “fill us with respect” ? 





AN ANCIENT QUADRILATERAL. 
HE plains of Mid-Somerset have in the past furnished a 
most thrilling battlefield for contending hosts. From 
the heights of leafy Selwood, the outlines of this amphi- 
theatre of war—peaceful enough now—can be clearly seen. On 
Selwood itself is “ Vespasian’s Camp,” telling of Roman 
advance; “ Kenwalch Castle,” of the Saxon invasion. At 
South Cadbury, or Cathbregion, a whole host of Arthurian 
legends still survive; at Langport, or Llongporth of the 
Welsh bard, Celt and Saxon met in deadly array :— 
“ At Llongporth was Geraint slain, 

The bold warrior of the woodlands of Dyvneint.” 
Westward, where the tidal Parret bends back towards its most 
romantic tributary, the Tone, just at the confluence of the 
two rivers, King Alfred haunted the forest and marshes of 
North Petherton, and at the right moment leapt upon the Danes 
from his skilful rendezvous at Brixton Deveril in Selwood. 
In the Civil War Cavaliers and Roundheads spilt their first 
blood at “ Martial Elm” on Mendip, and at Langport Fairfax 
chased Goring’s riotous troopers across the Somerset moors 
and through the streets of the old borough. The military 
plan of the Marquis of Hertford in the Civil War was to erect 
a line of fortresses “over the isthmus of ground between the 
South Sea and Severn by way of Bridgwater, Taunton, Lyme, 








os 
and Langport, it being from Bridgwater to Lyme little mere 
than twenty miles, by which the counties of Devon and Corn. 
wall were in a manner blocked.” Not long afterwards, the 
battle of Sedgmoor, the last battle fought on English soil 
proved again the importance of this isthmus of land. But it 
is instructive in our history to note how the idea of holding 
the neck of land with forts and strongholds wag 
anticipated by Wiliiam the Conqueror, and the Norman 
Conquest is to many students the most fascinating study 
of all, perhaps because of its tantalising secrets, We 
may have to reconstruct the physical features of this dim 
borderland to call up the old visions of war. There were 
Roman roads such as the “ Fossway” linking Bath and 
Ilchester, and the road along Mendips’ heights having its 
terminus at Axwater (formerly a noted Severn port) and 
Uphill; but on the east of Somerset Selwood formed a pathless 
tract. Mendip was a Royal forest full of deer, where, we are 
told in old Axbridge documents, the Saxon Princes passed 
their summers hunting, whilst westwards, along the valley of 
the Parret and its feeders, lay a vast space of moorish ground, 
Tumps or tors like that of Glastonbury rose from this wilder. 
ness here and there and furnished a safe refuge for the in. 
habitants. Far to the west rose the high and wooded crown 
of the Royal forest of Neroche, and northwards, with its 
feet touching Severn water, lay the ridge of Quantock, with a 
road along its heights ending at Watchet. Still further to the 
west towered Dunkery, with Exmoor Forest stretching into 
Devon,—a strange and picturesque alternation of forest, 
marsh, and hill scarcely equalled in England. How did the 
Conqueror rivet his hold upon it, for the natural obstacles, 
especially northward, over leagues of moorland, must have 
been great ? 

When after the battle of Senlac (October 14th, 1066) Dover, 
Canterbury, London, and Winchester bad fallen into the 
hands of King William, the great task was the subjugation of 
the West. As Mr. E. A. Freeman has written, “the whole 
West was ready for defence, and volunteers poured in from 
other parts”; and again: “At no moment since the battle of 
Senlac had the hope of deliverance been higher.” The centre 
of Saxon opposition after Harold’s death was found at Exeter, 
that ancient “Isca Dumnoniorum” girt with ancient Roman 
walls. To quote Sir F. Palgrave, “Exeter would by no 
means accept the Norman domination except upon conditions, 
even if the City would go so far, but we infer from subsequent 
transactions that the men of Exeter had much more 
extensive plans and that they were seeking to form a 
general league amongst the English Burghs against the 
common enemy.” 

King William made his plans to conquer the West accord- 
ing to the promptings of a master strategist. There were not 
many walled cities to take between Selwood and Exeter, and 
how he took Ilchester is not said; but an early coin, minted 
at Ilchester and still preserved in a museum, attests his 
presence there. Some of his opponents he may have won over 
by policy, for a certain Botolph, founder, it is said, of the 
ancient family of Stourton, who defended the passes of the 
West round classic Selwood, bargained for good terms for 
himself. Crewkerne, the old Royal Saxon heritage, fell also, 
and, according to his wonted piety as far as Church endow- 
ments went, the Conqueror gave the church to the Abbey of 
St. Stephen at Caen, where he was destined to be buried. 
Somerton and the stronghold of Montecleve, mentioned in 
Cottonian MSS., followed suit, and the path to Exeter was 
clear. From Selwood or Corton Hill the Conqueror’s course 
can be followed in one coup d’wil. But it is clear that on 
the right flank and towards the Severn Sea this war-lord 
would have to take precautions and guard sea approaches. 
To reduce existing strongholds, however, was not enough. It 
was part of the Conqueror’s plan to build fresh ones, square 
Norman keeps swiftly constructed on small if favourable sites 
and platforms. Here his deep-laid policy came in, and here 
he won. Along this pathway to the West, and commanding 
it on this side and on that, from the Severn Sea on the North 
to Dorset and Devon on the South, four strong Norman castles 
sprung up at his bidding at Montacute, at Dunster, at Stoke 
Courcy, and at Castle Cary, a strong quadrilateral, two of the 
fortresses holding the sea—i.e., Dunster under William de 
Mohun, Stoke Courcy under William de Falaise, the Con- 
queror’s kinsman—and two holding the upper valley of the 
Parret—e.g., Castle Cary under Walter de Douai, a Fleming, 
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and Montacute, the most important of all, under Robert, Earl 
of Mortaigne, the Conqueror’s half-brother. It was the 
especial duty of Walter de Douai to hold all the important 
sites along the Parret, such as Bridgwater, the old Brug de 
Walter, and the other landing-places. In connexion with 
Montacute, and lying high up at an elevation of a thousand 
feet amongst the purlieus of the ancient forest of Neroche, 
arose the subsidiary Norman fort, the castle of Neroche, 
commanding the south side of the ever-rich Vale of Taunton 
Dean. Only recently the spade of the archaeologist has 
uncovered articles and pottery of Norman use, the manor 
itself, together with woody tracts still known as Ashill Forest 
and Broadway Forest, forming part of the great Domesday 
fief of Robert of Mortaigne. If on the east of Somerset the 
heights of Selwood or Corton Hill furnish an unrivalled 
yantage-ground for one who would survey the classic plains 
of Somerset from this quarter, so on the west Neroche Castle 
has no rival if the object be to view the higher reaches of the 
Tone and the valley that skirts the western ridges of the 
Quantocks, and sinks seaward to Watchet and St. Decumans. 
Indeed, the view from Neroche is panoramic in its character. 
Another subsidiary Norman keep arose at Nether Stowey, 
built upon an ancient, deeply escarped Belgic earthwork, and 
within two or three miles of Stoke Courcy Castle. Nether 
Stowey was partly the heritage of Count Harold, and formed 
the caput of an important barony, famed as the residence in 
Edward IIL.’s reign of James, Lord Audley, the hero of 
Poictiers. Stoke Courcy came to the great Irish adventurer 
John de Courcy, and in the reign of Henry III. was held by 
the notable Fulk de Bréauté. It was an important strategic 
point at the mouth of the Parret, and that great State 
functionary, Hugh de Neville, was in 1233 ordered to occupy 
the castle himself, and guard the port “ne aliqua gens ibi 
applicet ad partes illas gravandas.” It was second only to 
Dunster Castle then, and the foreshore rights of these two 
castles are still traceable, dividing the line from Minehead to 
the Parret between them. The glory of Stoke Courcy and 
Stowey Castles has long perished, at any rate since the Wars 
of the Roses; but their origin seems clear. They were not 
adulterine castles, but early Norman keeps, part of King 
William’s strategy. 

Montacute Castle, the most visible and imposing sign of 
early Norman occupation, disappeared very early as a fort, 
being handed over to the Cluniac monks as a gift, together 
with its chapel, by William of Mortaigne, son of Robert de 
Mortaigne; but in 1068 it was a real “ Tower of War,” the 
Camelot of the Conqueror. In an old Wells document it is 
said how King William commanded William de Courcelle, a 
great Somerset Baron, to see that the Romescot or Rome- 
feoh “should be paid next Michaelmas. And make this 
known at Mont Acuht and Bristoye and let those who have 
not paid, pay.” Montacute Castle was the centre of Norman 
administration in those early days. Now it is a woody hill, 
glorious in autumn’s decay with a wealth of golden foliage. 
The history of Montacute is extremely romantic, and is woven 
deep into the annals of Glastonbury and Athelney. The old 
name was Lodegaresburgh, and here was found, when King 
Cnut reigned over the land, that wonderful and wonder-working 
Rood or Cross with the figure of the Saviour on it. This relic 
was carried by Tofig the Proud, a great Danish Thane, and 
standard-bearer of Canute (c. 1042), to Waltham, in Essex, 
where also he held possessions as well as at Lodegaresburgh. 
For its reception he built a church at Waltham, and made a 
foundation of two priests, the place being then a wilderness, 
and used simply as a hunting-seat in the Essex forest. The 
first inhabitants were sixty-six persons who were cured of 
diseases by this relic. At prayer before Waltham Holy Cross 
Harold received that awful warning of impending doom. 

It was in 1068 that Exeter fell and the grim castle of the 
Red Mount arose to awe the people of Exeter; but the 
Western Counties were not wholly won. The hands of King 
William’s lieutenants lay heavy upon the conquered Saxons, 
and Robert, Count of Mortaigne, was loved less than William 
the Bastard. The roar of battle was again heard round the 
ancient hill of Lodegaresburgh, now called by the Norman 
name of Montacute, a hateful reminder of the change that had 
passed over the land. As Freeman once said in a notable 
address to the members of the Somerset Archaeological Society 
(1871), “among those isolated movements against the 
Norman power, which, had they been guided by a single head 
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and a single band, might have driven back the stranger from 
our shores, the men of Somerset and Dorset rose with one beart 
and with one soul to attack the stronghold of Montacute, 
which was at once the speaking badge of their bondage and 
the living instrument of their oppression. It was around the 
walls of the castle on the peaked hill that Englishmen dealt 
the last blow for freedom in the Western shires. It was there 
that the last patriotic rising was crushed by the heavy hand 
of Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances, by the help, one blushes to 
say, of the English forces of the shires and cities which were 
already conquered.” 





BIRDS AND THE GIFT OF FLIGHT. 


T is on record that Mr. Chadband launched his 
tremendous query, “ Why do we not fly ?” Mr. Snagsby, 
failing entirely to perceive the profound significance of the 
question, and indicating at the same time the meanness of bis 
own understanding, was heard to observe: “ Nowings!" It is 
curious that all of us, without, as we hope and believe, sharing 
Mr. Snagsby’s mediocrity of intellect, do to all intents and 
purposes regard the lack of wings as the only reason why we 
are not almost perpetually in flight. The beautiful aerial 
movements of some of the birds—shall we take the swifts as 
perhaps giving the most perfect examples ?—make a very 
strong appeal to us. 


when 


We imagine the movements as capable 
of giving pure delight in themselves, without consideration of 
the purposes for which they are performed. We regard them 
as joyful ends, not as mere means. 

It is pretty certain that this is not the way in which their 
facility of graceful locomotion in the air is regarded by the birds 
Setting aside the consideration that they do not 
labour, as we labour, under the burden of self-consciousness, 


themselves. 


and do not, as we suppose, analyse their own acts to find out 
to what extent and in what way they are productive of 
pleasure, we may accept it as a tolerably obvious fact that as 
a rule birds do not fly for the mere sake and pleasure of 


flying. They fly for purposes of locomotion, of which the 
motive generally is to find suitable and sufficient food. There 
is one quite notable exception, and perhaps one only. This 


notable exception is the skylark. It is impossible to believe, 
as we watch this little chorister making his way in ascending 
spirals to the very gate of heaven, as it seems to us, to utter 
there his charming hymn of praise, that he is not flying for 
the pure sake and delight of the actual movement. He may 
be desiring a more free and limpid air; we do not know. 
But we do know that he has all the look of flying as if 
he enjoyed it for its own sake, and he has our sym- 
pathy. At the same time, we know of no other bird which 
seems, as we say, to “enjoy exercise.” It is 
that some objector will produce the case of the wild duck, 
those “ tame wild duck,” as they are called, which are bred in 
artificial waters and are fed there, half tame and half wild. 
These birds, it is true—and it is one of their characteristics 
which make them such picturesque and amusing creatures on 
ornamental lakes—have a way of flying round and round in 
large circles, both at dawn and dusk, which looks very much 
as if they were doing it all for the pleasure of the flight or of 
the outlook over the country which it affords them. But 
when we consider the ways of the wild duck which are really 
wild we are forced to a different and rather more prosaic 
explanation. The real wild duck, as we see, are in the habit of 
taking a morning and evening flight—the flight of which 
the ‘longshore gunner takes advantage to shoot the ducks, 
as he calls it distinctively, “when flighting "’—but this is 
obviously a means to certain ends; that is to say, to certain 
feeding-grounds or roosting-places. With these ducks it is a 
utilitarian progress, and there is very little doubt that the 
morning and evening flight of their progeny in a half-tame 
state is merely an expression of the inherited habit of loco- 
motion, at dawn and dusk, to and from feeding and roosting 
haunts. 

If we really consider the birds and observe them, instead of 
founding @ priori theories about them on what we suppose 
our own mode of life would be if we had their facilities 
for movement, we are likely to be much surprised by the 
orderly and regular conduct of their lives, and the relatively 
little use that they seem to make of what appear to us such 
great advantages. It is especially surprising, in the case of 
some of our migratory birds, that after so long a flight as 
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they achieve, sometimes with wings which seem far too small 
and feeble to be the agents of such a long traverse, they are 
content to remain within a space bounded by a very few 
yards during all the summer-tide that they are with us in 
England. Just now, in the writer’s garden, it is the season 
when the “green-fly” upon the roses has become a burden. 
Every day, and several times during the day, along a certain 
border filled with roses comes a little willow wren, hanging in 
its acrobatic way on the rose twigs, plucking off aphis after 
aphis, a very busy worker in its beneficent task. A pair of 
these tiny birds, almost certainly the same pair, have their 
nest every year low down in the same bush. They come over 
the many miles of sea and land, perhaps from some Northern 
or Central African wintering-place, and the male bird heralds 
his presence in the spring by occupying a station on the same 
small oak tree—on his first arrival hardly yet decently clad in 
foliage—and singing his delicious little song whenever the 
days are warm. All the summer through he never goes 
farther from his oak tree, just beneath which he makes his 
nest, than fifty yards. And then when the summer is over, 
after all this while of tiny flittings from bush to bush, or 
from plant to plant, he will start off again on his immense 
flight back to his African winter residence. What his 
habits may be on arrival there one can only surmise, but the 
natural surmise is that they are analogous with his summer 
habits here, and that, once arrived, he is practically stationary. 
The idea of flight for flight’s sake has, as it appears, no charms 
for him. The pied fly-catchers in the same garden give 
instances to the same effect. They also make their long 
migration flight, returning to the same spot yearly, perching 
on the old familiar vantage-points, whence they go fly-hawking, 
of sun-dial, croquet-hoop, and so on, and never going far afield 
from their centre. Just a few yards more than the willow 
wren’s may be the limit of their excursions—sixty yards to his 
fifty of radius, perhaps—but it is a very short limit. It is the 
same, too, with many other kinds, with the stoneehats, 
shrikes, indeed with the great majority,—their circle of flight, 
except for migration, is a very narrow one. Among the birds 
whose daily movements cover a wider range we find a 
remarkable regularity and observance of set times and seasons. 
One says seasons, as well as times, of intention, for while 
the movements of some kinds, such as the widgeon, let us say, 
are determined by the state of tide, the movements of others, 
even of one sonearly allied as thesheldrake, ure influenced strictly 
by the hour; and this duck will issue from his burrow (whence 
he bas his familiar name of burrow-duck) at the same hour “ as 
regular as clockwork,” whether the tide be bringing the sea 
close up to bis front-door or taking it a mile out over a flat 
sand. In the latter case he will waddle down over this long 
extent, rarely being at what would seem to us the much less 
trouble of flying, until he comes to the sea. Seagulls belong 
to another aquatic kind that gives us instances of this 
regularity and order in avine habit which appear a little at 
variance with the uncontrolled freedom of movement afforded 
by the gift of flight. As to the wading-birds and those which 
feed chiefly on the foreshore uncovered by the sea at the ebb, 
it is only natural that their movements should be governed by 
the movements of the sea. 

Instances in the opposite sense are, of course, easy to find 
in quantities. Necessarily, all those kinds which catch their 
insect-food on the wing, not returning, as the specially so-called 
fly-catchers return, to a resting-point between the flights, are 
on the wing perpetually. This is the habit of the swallows 
and martins and swifts. The nightjar, with which it is now 
considered right to classify the swift, has the habit of perching 
rather often between his flights, though he searches for his prey 
while he is on the wing, as the swallows do, and does not sit 
and wait till he sees it pass, as is the way of the fly-catchers. 
The birds which really do seem to be imbued with that spirit 
of roving which strikes us as if it was likely to be shared 
by the great majority of those that have the power 
of flight, and which we yet find to be so rare among 
them, are chiefly of very small size,—tits, gold-crests, 
tree-creepers, nuthatches, and so forth. They are often 
to be seen in little companies together, flitting along 
through the woods, insect-hunting as they go, but 
always, gipsy-like, “moving on.” They seem to have the 
restless, modern spirit in which most kinds are singularly 
deficient. No doubt it may be said that the birds which 
come to us as summer migrants have a special reason for 








ta, 
attachment to one place, in the fact that their primary business 
at such times is in their nurseries, which are not easily to be 
moved. There is much in that contention. But quite a 
from the domestic motive, it is evident enough, if we obsery 
the birds carefully, that most of them select for themselves " 
headquarters camp, and do not wander far from it exce : 
under stress of special circumstances. They do not use their 
wings for the sheer enjoyment of flight, as we believe that wo 
should use them if they were given to us. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 

[To tHe Epiton or tae “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,— When you tell me that I am a member of the Episcopal 
Church whether I will or no, whether I do or do not conform 
I think it requires little intelligence to “grasp your pay 
tention.” It was because I grasped this amazing ang 
preposterous claim that I wrote my letter which you pub. 
lished on'August 4th; and I venture to think that every line of 
that letter was very much to the point. Your note certainly 
demands a further reply. How can a Church include thosg 
who do not belong to it? Such a contention is a contra. 
diction in terms, and suggests that remarkable architectural 
anomaly,—a roof without support. 


A Church is a body of free men or it is a tyranny. I regard it 
therefore as a presumption for which I find no sanction in Galilee 
for any Church to include or to assert authority over men who 
refuse to join it. As to the legal aspect, which I must perforce 
and gladly, leave to the lawyers, we all know that the statute. 
book has certain quadrupedal sections which do not bind any one, 
No law can bind the spiritual nature of a man or dictate to his 
conscience. There is an “ Inward Must” which impels men often 
to action against their wills. Wesley when justifying his 
extempore prayers, his lay preachers, and his societies said; 
“ We did none of these things till we were convinced we could no 
longer omit them but at the peril of our souls.” 

The more emphasis the Episcopal Church places on the national 
name, the more obvious does the failure of that Church to realise 
its ideal become. Ecclesiastical labels will not stick on uncon- 
senting parties, even if applied by the united efforts of all the 
Judges and all the Bishops. It is an empty boast to say that the 
Episcopal Church is the national Church. The exact size of the 
Episcopal Church can be measured to a nicety,—it is the exact 
number of those men and women who voluntarily are associated 
with it. The rest of the population have no connexion with it 
whatever in the ecclesiastical sense. Any other contention is 
damaging to that Church as a Church, for the world assays in its 
own mint each word uttered by the Churches; it is a false 
assumption of which a Church should not be guilty; it is as 
immoral as placing a director’s name on a prospectus without his 
authority. 

Freeman, the historian, was no Free Churchman, and was in 
favour of the Establishment; but he was under no delusion as to 
the comparative place which that Establishment occupied in the 
nation. “The Established Church,” he says, “is a religious body 
which once was coextensive with the nation, but which has ceased 
to be so.” Freeman adds: “The growth of other religious bodies 
has caused it to be no longer coextensive with the nation.” The 
figures I quoted on August 4th proved this. He declares, too, that 
“there was no moment when the nation or its rulers made up 
their minds that it would be a good thing to set up an Established 
Church.” It is of course true that the Episcopal Church is the 
one Church in England which is in legal fetters and whose decrees 
“are not binding on the laity till they are further confirmed by 
Parliament” (Freeman),—which to-day means that they are not 
binding till two hundred Nonconformist M.P.’s give the word. 

You say (August 4th) that “the Church of England is the 
national Church because she does not exclude any Christian 
Englishmen from her ministrations if they are willing to use 
them.” That, by the way, is not true, for very few Episcopal 
Churches, if any, would administer the Communion to a Non- 
conformist. But my chief point is that Nonconformists, if they 
were so foolish, have just as much right to make that claim and 
say that the Nonconformist Church is “the national Church 
because she does not exclude any Christian Englishmen from her 
ministrations if they are willing to use them.” The last phrase 
is absolutely true of the Nonconformist Churches, and true of 
them alone. 

But I deny the right of either Episcopal or Free Church to 
make an arrogant claim to the national name. It ought not to be 
forgotten that your assertion of an impossible jurisdiction over 
other Churches can equally well be made by the Church of Rome 
over the Episcopal Church. And, if one judges by the Report of 
the Church Disorders Commission, the Church of Rome would 
have some justification for this assertion with regard to the 
Episcopal Church, because some of her priests would be priests 
of the Roman Church if they had a little intellectual, or even 
common, honesty. The Episcopal Church may wish to arrogate 
to itself the national name in theory, but in practice the theory 
breaks down. One has only to read the discussion which took 
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as to the lay franchise for the Representative Church 
Council to see how it breaks down (Times, November 23rd, 24th, 
95th, 1905). It is of importance as representing the latest official 
ate defining the sectarian limitations of the Episcopal Church. 
After much discussion, a “ Qualified Person” for the Lay House 
was finally declared to be “a lay member of the Church of 
England who (1) has the status of a communicant,—that is to say, 
either (a) is an actual communicant, or (b) has been baptised and 
confirmed and is admissible to Holy Communion, and does not 
belong to any religious body which is not in communion with the Church 
of England.” He has also to sign a statement to that effect. 

Canon Hensley Henson wanted these last words omitted, 
pecause “he believed they would operate badly in emphasising 
the lines of denominational division,” and his proposal was 
rejected by “a large majority.” That is to say, “the Church of 
the nation” by this vote deliberately excluded from its Church 
Councii all Nonconformist laymen. In doing this they were quite 
consistent with the authors of “Lux Mundi” and all those who 
have always contended that there was not enough legitimate 
Churchmanship in all Nonconformity to complete one real 
Episcopal Churchman. I had always thought that the majority 
of Episcopal Churchmen wished for the exclusion of Noncon- 
formists from their Church. Anyway, by the vote on Canon 
Hensley Henson’s amendment the Episcopal Church proved 
itself to be a sect, and. not “the Church of the nation,” as you 
contend. No reasonable person would expect it to do otherwise, 
or to allow Nonconformists to be members of its Church Council. 
But what becomes of your contention that Nonconformists “are 
in law and in fact members of the national Church”? For the 
law on this matter I care nothing,—the fact is everything. 

A lady once said of certain people that they lived in her square, 
but not in her circle. The Episcopal Church, if it accepts your 
rule, wishes the Nonconformists to live in her square, but “a 
large majority” of her Representative Church Council evidently 
will not have them in her circle. Which is just what I should 
expect. There is no harm in the clan system and in applauding 
clan victories of exclusion as they did at the Church Council: the 
mischief only begins when one clan pretends that it includes all 
the other clans. 

These points I think are worthy of your consideration, but 
more important than all was my first contention that “no Church 
can permanently arrogate to itself the national name except by 
sheer force of spiritual supremacy.” Do you doubt it? 

—I am, Sir, &c., Percy L. Parker. 


Tfield, Sussex. 


[We print the above communication, but must now close this 
correspondence. Mr. Parker's second letter leaves us as much un- 
convinced as his first,and if the maxim be true that heat in argu- 
ment is a sign that a man feels his case to be weak, we should 
say that Mr. Parker did not feel very sure of his ground. We 
are very sorry that Mr. Parker should be annoyed at the state 
of the law; but in spite of his protest, the law is a fact, which 
cannot be altered by vehement assertion. We agree with 
Canon Hensley Henson in objecting to the exclusive terms of 
the franchise agreed on by the Representative Church 
Council; but the well-meaning, though, as we think, mistaken, 
gentlemen who passed the vote had no right whatever to 
speak in the name of the Church of England or to narrow 
the basis of her membership. It is Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment alone, which can alter the conditions under which the 
national Church exists. The fact that a large number of 
clergymen, and a certain number of laymen, would like to 
narrow the Church to a mere Episcopal Church is of no effect. 
Till the sovereign power in the State wills it otherwise, the 
Church of. England is the national Church, comprehensive 
enough, as Jeremy Taylor showed, to include all Christian 
Englishmen who desire to be included,—a Church in which 
membership is open, and based on no dogmatic tests.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 


[To tae Eprtor or tae * Spectator.”) 
Srr,—For many years I have been an interested reader of the 
Spectator, and have long regarded it as one of the best edited 
journals in the Empire. But, in common with a growing 
number of Britons throughout the world, I think it strange 
that you should not only speak of the Episcopal Church in 
England as the Church of the nation, but also describe those 
Christian men and women who do not worsbip in its buildings 
as Nonconformists. When you contend in your issue of 
August 4th that “the Church of England is the national 
Church because she does not exclude any Christian English- 
men from her ministrations if they are willing to use them, 
and because she is comprehensive enough in the matter of 
doctrine to allow a great variety of belief,” I fail to see the 
force of your contention. The Roman Catholic Church does 
not exclude any Christian Englishmen from her ministrations 
if they are willing to use them, but that fact does not make 





her the Church of the nation; and to be comprebensive 
enough in the matter of doctrine to allow a great variety of 
belief does not make any Church a national Church, much 
less the Church of the nation. Besides, Christianity is not 
a matter of doctrine or belief, but a matter of life 
and conduct. Then I do not understand how you can 
claim that those persons who do not use her ministrations 
are “in law and in fact members of the national Church who 
do not conform.” The majority of English people have been 
neither baptised nor confirmed in the Episcopal Church, and 
unless they were so baptised and confirmed they would be 
refused the Communion in that Church, and the ministers 
who baptised them would not be admitted into the pulpits of 
that Church. Yet you assert in the face of these facts that 
they are all members of the national Church. That is to me 
a singular assertion. It is true that the persons of whom I 
speak have not been turned out of the Episcopal Church, for 
the simple reason that they have never been really connected 
with that Church; but it is true that they could not connect 
themselves with it without subscribing to doctrines which they 
do not accept, and endorsing practices of which they do not 
approve. It seems to me, therefore, both inconsistent and 
unfair to call persons who have never had any connexion with 
the Episcopal Church either Nonconformists or members of 
the national Church who do not conform. As a Christian 
Canadian, I should think that persons who belong to the 
Established Church might be called State Churchmen, but 
that persons who belong to other Protestant Churches should 
be called Free Churchmen, and I wonder that the members of 
the Free Churehes in England do not object to being described 
as Nonconformists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGE CouLsoON WoRKMAN, 
Montreal, Canada. 


(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”} 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. W. A. Clarke, quotes from 
Webster a definition of “sect” as “a part cut of” 
(Spectator, August llth, p. 198). The word has, as Pro- 
fessor Skeat observes, nothing to do with secare, to cut; it 
is from sec, the root of sequi, to follow, and literally means 
“following” some leader. This does not, perhaps, make 
much difference as to the theological point in dispute; but 
it is as well to be accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford. C. 8S. JERRAM. 





THE WEST RIDING JUDGMENT. 
(To rue Epiros or tae “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers to one aspect 
of the West Riding judgment which bas been overlooked in 
all the comments that I have read on the question? The 
judgment justifies County Councils in refusing to pay the 
teachers for the proportion of school-time appropriated to 
religious instruction. The special case happened to be that of 
denominational religious instruction; but the ratio decidendi 
of the judgment is equally applicable to so-called undenromi- 
national religious instruction. The majority ‘of the Court 
held that the Acts of 1902 and 1870 must be read together, 
and concluded that “thus it appears that religious instruction, 
so far from being a condition of efficiency for a Parliamentary 
grant, was expressly excluded from being the subject of sucha 
grant...... The words therefore, ‘ maintain and keep efficient,’ 
in their original pl&ce in this legislation, did not embrace 
religious instruction, and, being chosen in the latter Act [of 
1902] to define the obligation of the new authority, ought, it 
seems to me, to be construed in the same sense, unless there is 
something in the latter Act to negative it. But nothing was 
pointed out to us that, in my judgment, sufficed to found any 
such inference.” So says the Master of the Rolls, and Lord 
Justice Farwell agreed with him. “I think it is plain,” says 
the latter, “that the words, ‘for those purposes of a public 
elementary school for which provision is to be made by’ the 
local education authority are equivalent to ‘secular purposes.’” 
We are therefore landed in this position. The local education 
authority are not empowered to pay for any religious instruc- 
tion, and the ratepayers are entitled by law to deduet from 
the rate the amount charged for religious instruction, whether 
denominational or undenominational.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcotm MacCo.t. 
The Residence, Ripon. 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND PUBLIO- 
HOUSES. 
{To Taw EpIroR or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—The opponents of “disinterested management” and 


“Trust management” of public-houses have constantly | 


endeavoured to confuse the public mind by representing these 
as forms of “public management” or municipalisation. As 
a matter of fact, they are essentially distinct, and even opposed. 
The Wesleyan Methodists at their annual Conference showed 
a wise discrimination. A resolution was submitted to them 
strongly disapproving of “any form of public or so-called 
disinterested management.” By a large majority it was resolved 
that the words “or so-called disinterested” be omitted. In 
its amended form the resolution was one which might easily 
have been supported by advocates of “Trust” or “dis- 
interested” management. Mr. J. R. Barlow has already 
pointed this out in your columns, and after reading your 
article, in which you deprecated the action of the Conference 
in condemning public management, I came to the conclusion 
that you had failed to apprehend this distinction. It is by 
fostering this confusion with “public management” that 
the enemies of “disinterested management” hope to 
defeat it. 


In his letter in the Spectator of August 11th Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, M.P., avails himself of the opening you have afforded to 
belabour “disinterested management” with a stick that was 
meant for “public management.” He might invert the old 
pastoral :— 

“ I praise her in a botrowed name, 
But Chloe is my real flame.” 

Mr. Corbett, who claims that he “follows the path marked out 
by practical experience,” complains that you do not follow “ the 
scientific method,” and that you do not attempt “ to prove that 
public management has anywhere succeeded in reducing either 
drinking or drunkenness.” He also thoughtfully provides a list 
of the examples from which you are to prove the thesis he sets: 
Russia, South Carolina, Gothenburg, and Fifeshire. For “ public 
management” I will take the liberty of reading “disinterested 
management,” and will therefore cut out from his list Russia and 
South Carolina, where, as every one knows, the traffic is 
nationalised. In Fifeshire there is a single public-house under 
“Trust management,” and it is significant that Mr. Corbett should 
single it out from two hundred and six other houses under “ Trust 
management.” Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, in their book on 
“ British Government Experiments,” referring to the Hill of Beath 
Tavern, express “a doubt as to the wisdom and expediency of this 
particular experiment.” The regrettable circumstances connected 
with this license arise from the fact that the inhabitants of the 
village were not consulted, that the granting of the license 
increased the drinking facilities, that a competition in the sale of 
drink was established against the owners of other licenses in the 
neighbourhood, and that the surplus profits were expended on 
objects of local utility and recreation, thereby creating, it is 
claimed, a local interest in the traffic. All these objectionable 
features would be got rid of by the scheme of “disinterested 
management” advocated by the Temperance Legislation League. 

There remains the case of Gothenburg, or rather that of Norway 
and Sweden, where the experiment of “'I'rust’”’ or “ disinterested ” 
management has been tried on an extensive scale. Mr. Corbett 
seems to be unaware that “disinterested management” is 
advocated by those who have studied the system most fully, and 
who have written most authoritatively on it. In Sweden the 
system known as the “Gothenburg system” has been widely 
adopted. It applies, however, only to a very small portion of the 
traflic,—namely, the spirit traffic. ‘There is practically free-trade 
in beer. The result may be seen in the fact that the sale cf 
spirits has been reduced from 124 litres per head of the popu- 
lation in 1875 to 8°7 litres in 1901, On the other hand, the sale 
of beer, which is not under company control, has more than 
trebled, having increased from 16-4 litres per head of the popula- 
tion in 1875 to 50°0 litres in 1898. Of course I do not ignore the 
fact that prohibition in the rural districts is responsible for a 
large amount of this reduction. But in the town of Gothenburg 
itself, which, be it noted, caters for a large surrounding prohibition 
area, the total penny ere of spirits has been reduced by half, 
from 27°45 litres per inhabitant in 1875 to 14°62 litres in 1902. 

Not only has the Gothenburg system been successful in 
reducing the total consumption of spirits, but it has also 
secured the spontaneous adoption of restrictive measures which 
temperance reformers in this country have long vainly sought to 
introduce against the opposition of the trade. In the first year 
of its existence the Gothenburg Company spontaneously abandoned 
eighteen of its licenses, reducing the proportion of its public- 
houses to one to every 1,172 of the population. Thirty-four years 
later the proportion of licenses had been further reduced to one 
to every 3,039 of the population. The Swedish law forbids the 
selling of spirits to young persons under the age of fifteen. The 
Company has voluntarily raised the age-limit to eighteen. It has 
abolished all sales for credit. It has extirpated various immoral 

»ractices which were formerly associated with public-houses. 
The legal closing-hour is 10 p.m. The Gothenburg Company 
closes its bars at 6 p.m. in winter, and 7 p.m. in summer, a few 
of the higher-grade shops being kept open two hours later. No 








tare. 
brandy is served on Sundays and holidays, except 
3 p.m., when one dram may be served with a meal of thee 
houses. 

Having some familiarity with Mr. Cameron Corbett’s method 
of argument, I presume that he will refer to the Statistics of 
arrests for drunkenness, and that he will claim that the system 
is to be condemned because in the year 1902 the Proportion 
of arrests for drunkenness in Gothenburg was 80 high ag 
forty-seven per thousand of the population. It ig to be 
confessed that Sweden is still, like Scotland, a drunken 
country, and the unrestricted sale of beer gives rise to 
much drunkenness. In Glasgow the average annual number 
of arrests arising out of drunkenness was also forty-seven 
per thousand of the population for the five years 1897 to 190] 
But I place little reliance on statistics as to arrests for drunken. 
ness. When different towns, and especially towns in different 
countries, are the subject of comparison, the margin for error is 
too wide. Even in the same town, at different periods, there is a 
large disconcerting element. Restrictive legislation is itself a sign 
of a quickened public conscience, which means that the laws will 
be administered with greater stringency. Glasgow, for example 
a town of which Mr. Corbett may have heard, recently adopted 
early closing. The sequel, I do not say the result, has been 9 
striking increase in the number of arrests for drunkenness. Is 
Mr. Corbett, therefore, convinced of the error of his ways in 
advocating early closing? Is he willing to go back to the old 
state of affairs? The argument he seeks to use against us with 
regard to Gothenburg is fatal to himself in Glasgow. He cannot 
both run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. MacCattvum Scort, 
86 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 





GERMANY’S “TEEMING MILLIONS.” 

[To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecrator,”’} 
Srr,—You endorse Lord Goschen’s “admirable speech,” which 
you say “has put very clearly the true position with regard 
to Germany ...... an excellent statement of what we 
believe to be the truth” (Spectator, August 4th, p. 155), 
Lord Goschen says: “Why did Germany push on her 
naval expansion, while France would be compelled to do 
the same? Not from aggression, but from a settled policy. 
She required more territory for her teeming millions.” 
Assuming this to be the real reason, please see how complete 
the failure is. Germany, following Britain’s example, in 
recent years has annexed territory equal to eight United 
Kingdoms. The teeming millions of her people have, how- 
ever, not occupied the territory. On the contrary, they have 
shunned it. 


In 1904 Togoland, 33,000 square miles, population one and a 
half millions, had 189 Europeans, 179 of these Germans. Kamerun, 
191,000 square miles, a half larger than the United Kingdom, had 
710 whites, 638 of these Germans. German East Africa, 384,000 
square miles, nearly double the size of Germany, had 1,437 Euro- 
peans, of these 1,102 Germans. Marshall Islands, twenty-four in 
number, have only 81 whites, of these 61 Germans. Bismarck 
Archipelago has only 203 Germans. Here we have in all only 
2,188 Germans. The German population of the two remaining 
German regions is not given, but Kiao-chow Bay has 3,735 
Europeans. German South-West Africa has 4,682 Europeans. 
Count all these as Germans, and there are not 11,000 Germans in 
the vast Colonial Empire of Germany, probably not 9,000 of the 
“teeming millions.” 

As far as providing room for Germany’s “teeming millions” is 
concerned, it would be as correct to say that Britain’s recent 
large acquisitions in the East were required and acquired for her 
teeming millions. I submit, Mr. Editor, both Britain and 
Germany knew quite well that their people would not emigrate 
to, and could not colonise, the territories annexed. 

If I may venture upon another paragraph, let me call your atten- 
tion to this important fact. From the unification of Germany in 
1870 till 1904 2,616,731 emigrants left Germany; 2,399,803 of these 
went to the United States. This movement continues. In 1904, 
of 27,984 emigrants, 26,085 went to the United States. These go 
to friends who have obtained work for them, and are lost to 
Germany for ever. They and their descendants become members 
of our English-speaking race. How consoling this should be to 
the Spectator. 

Another fact: Germany has no “teeming millions” seeking 
homes elsewhere abroad. Her surplus for many years has only 
ranged from 22,000 to 36,000, the latter the highest for many 
years; 33,000 of these went to America. 

What egregious fools the governing class of Germany must be, 
in Lord Goschen’s and in your opinion, to expand and maintain 
their Empire at enormous cost to find room for “teeming 
millions” that have no more existence than Falstaff’s men in 
buckram, and who, if they did exist, would not, and, indeed, could 
not, live permanently in the territories annexed. 

Was not the real motive animating both these Teutonic peoples, 
what Mr. Gladstone has called “the chief cause of wars in the 

st, territorial aggrandisement”—the love of dominion—the 
belief that every square mile of territory absorbed adds to the 
greatness and glory of the Empire, only true when the added 
territory is coterminous and fertile, as in the case of the great West 
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a . 
America, reverse when the additions are in a 

os aera etude y unfit for occupation of the home race? 

=I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW OARNEGIE. 

Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 

[Our point was that asa matter of fact Germany has certain 
Imperial ambitions, whether connected with the expansion of 
her population, as Lord Goschen suggested, or the expansion 
of ber trade, or merely the desire for territorial aggrandise- 
ment. These Imperial ambitions—for the existence of which 
there is ample evidence, both direct and indirect—involve an 
extra-Buropean activity, and therefore naval expansion. We 
do not suggest that German colonies of to-day provide a field 
for German emigration, but we maintain that Germany 
eagerly desires a Colonial Empire which would provide such a 
field. She has no desire to go on supplying America with 
citizens. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





“SATI” NOT PECULIAR TO INDIA. 
[To tae Eptror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Sm.—It is not safe to argue from sati that the Western 
mind can never comprehend the Eastern (see Spectator of 
August llth, p. 197). “The faithful wife”—for that is 
what sati means—is not peculiar to India; in the South 
Seas, for example, she buries herself in her husband's grave 
(see Tyler's “ Primitive Culture”). But in Central Europe in 
the eighth century A.D. she had herself burnt in orthodox 
fashion on her husband's funeral pyre. 


St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany (himself an Englishman), 
and five German Bishops wrote in 745, or thereby, to Ethelbald, 
sixth Christian King of Mercia, a long letter congratu- 
lating him on his munificence and many virtues as repressor 
of rapine and defender of widows and the poor But they 
remonstrated strongly with him on his systematic “luxury 
and adultery,” especially as, if his correspondents were 
rightly informed, he indulged his passions mainly at the 
expense of “holy nuns and virgins dedicated to God” in 
monasteries. In respect of tho sanctity of the marriage bond, 
they say, the very pagans of Germany are a reproach to their 
dearest son. In Old Saxony, if a maiden brings shame on her 
father’s house, or a wife on her husband’s by adultery, they hang 
her by a noose until dead, burn her body, and over it hang her 
corrupter. Or sometimes the women of the country turn out and 
thrash their unchaste sister from village to village, cutting her 
also with their knives, till she falls dead, or almost dead, with 
blows and wounds. Further,“ the Winedi, who are the vilest and 
lowest race of men, maintain with such zeal mutual love in 
matrimony that the woman, when her own husband dies, refuses 
tolive. And she is reputed amongst them a praiseworthy woman 
because with her own hand she inflicts death on herself, and is 
burnt on one pyre along with her husband.” 

The Winedi are the Slavic people of Central Europe, whose 
language the Wends in the kingdom of Saxony still speak. The 
Aryan theory as now accepted does not permit us to suppose that 
the Aryan Slavs brought sati with them from India; it is more 
probable that sati in India is itself an aboriginal custom not 
introduced by the Aryans (who, as we are now taught, may have 
come into India from Europe). 

I translate the last sentence and abridge the rest from the 
letter of Boniface and the other Bishops as printed in Haddon 
and Stubbs, “Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents,” Vol. III., 
pp. 350-56 (1871). 


—I am, Sir, &c., U. J. D. 





ENGLISH PESSIMISM. 
(To Tae EpIToR or THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article under the above heading in the Spectator 
of August 11th, the remark occurs: “Our commercial educa- 
tion is neither complete enough nor scientific enough.” Your 
writer refers, it would appear, to commercial education as 
something by itself and distinct from other curriculums, and 
he infers, I take it, that such education is more complete and 
scientific on the Continent, which is what is currently stated, 
and as generally believed. Yet what are the facts? There is 
no reason why Switzerland, whose example is referred to in 
other departments, should not also be quoted in this, seeing 
that the yearly turnover of her trade is larger per head of 
population than that of any other country in Europe, and that 
her sons have worked out for themselves honourable com- 
me:cial positions in many countries. “Commercial” educa- 
tion as a separate branch is unknown in Switzerland! A 
“Faculty of Commerce” does not exist, nor is the want of it 
felt. It would seem that there is only one kind of education 
which is best for the man of commerce, and that is the most 
general possible, and one without regard to commerce. The 
wider his studies in physical sciences, the more certain will he 


be to evolve that “superior manufacturing skill” for which 

you argue; andthe more he has assimilated of the humanities, 

the better will he perform the part through which alone in * 

the end the mission of commerce can be fulfilled —I am, 

Sir, &c., EDWARD BEUNNER. 
Manchester. 





A SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE FOR CAWNPORE. 
[To Tas Eprror or THR “SrecraTor.”] 

Sir,—By kindly publishing a letter of appeal for this object 
in your issue of April 21st you gave the scheme its first real 
start, for, besides making the difficulties of the soldier's life 
known, it was the means of gaining £36 3s. to the funds of 
the Institute. I am venturing to ask you to recall the matter 
once more to the minds of your readers, as I am sailing for 
India on September 12th, and am most anxious to do what I 
can before that date. My appeal on April 21st was for £2,600 
to provide an institute and recreation-ground free of charge 
to all the soldiers of the garrison. In a footnote you expressed 
the opinion that I have always held myself, that it was the 
duty of the Government of India to provide the latter. From 
information received, I have now every hope that they will be 
persuaded to do this. I now therefore limit my appeal to 
£2,000 for the building and furnishing of the Institute as a 
memorial to the birth of Lord Roberts in Cawnpore. May I 
once more summarise the main objects and aims of the 
Institute, which should surely interest every man and woman 
who cares for the well-being of our Army in India P— 

(1) To provide a home and a club, with reading, writing, and 
entertainment rooms, and all indoor games for every soldier in 
the garrison. This will take away the great reproach so constantly 
on his lips that no one cares for his life in India, and that he has 
no respectable place to go to outside barracks, and no reasonable 
relaxation or employment for his long leisure hours. 

(2) To provide facilities for temperance meetings, debating 
societies, and classes on subjects useful for civil life for the more 
thoughtful of our men. 

(3) To provide by means of a devotional room spiritual help for 
those who feel the need of it, where privacy will be possible,—a 
valuable help for the religiously minded man, who has to share 
his room with one hundred and twenty others not always like- 
minded. 

Thus in its ordinary routine the Institute should benefit all 
those many types of men who make up our Army. It will help to 
save the careless from a vicious life by offering them some 
pleasures more attractive. It will benefit the thoughtful and 
ambitious by giving them an outlet for their energies and a 
chance of self-improvement. It will be of invaluable help to the 
few who care for spiritual things in spite of much discouragement. 
I have £630 already in hand, and a further definite promise of 
£500 from the Central Society provided I can raise £1,500 by the 
end of the year. May I then make a further appeal to all your 
readers who care for our soldiers to help me in this scheme, which 
is both soundly practical and urgently necessary, in spite of those 
ever-pressing local claims, which make it such uphill work to 
raise money for so distant a part of our Empire ? 

It is difficult to conceive any scheme in which a capital of 
£2,000 could give a greater return of usefulness, for when once 
built and furnished the Institute will be supported by the profits 
on the temperance bars and tea and supper rooms. Moreover, its 
well-being will not depend on the zeal or interest of any privato 
individual liable to be transferred to another station at any time, 
but will be in the hands of a representative Committee of officers 
and civilians, and affiliated to the Church of England Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Institutes Association, who will receive an annual report 
and audited balance-sheet. 

I have in my possession letters from Mr. Haldane, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, General Sir John French, and every General 
Officer who comes into contact with Cawnpore warmly approving 
the scheme, copies of which, and any further information, together 
with a statement of accounts up to August Ist, will be gladly 
forwarded on application, while all donations will be most thank- 
fully received, care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 54 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. W. Raae (Hon. Sec.), 
Chaplain of Cawnpore. 





THE LATE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
[To THe Epviror or THE “SpxcraTor.”] 
Srr,—May I be permitted to point out an error into which 
several journalists have fallen in writing obituary notices of 
the late Duke of Rutland? The Pall Mall Gazette, for 
instance, described the late Duke as a member of Trinity 
Hall, while you, Sir, from whom we ever expect the most 
scrupulous accuracy, refer to the deceased nobleman as 
“ associated at Eton and Oxford with Lord Strangford.” Asa 
matter of fact, “ Lord John Manners,” as many still remember 
him, came of a family long associated with Eton and Trinity 





College, Cambridge. The present Duke is also a member of 
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the latter House; and there Lord Ross of Belvoir (now Mar- 
quess of Granby) has just been entered. These facts might 
seem unimportant did it not appear that the idea of the 
“ Young England” Party had its genesis in the fireside talk 
of those College days. In this connexion it may be noted 
that Bulwer Lytton and the late Lord Lamington were also 
young Trinity men. The late Duke of Rutland preserved to 
the last his interest in the academic life of his old University, 
voting on important questions when he could, and generously 
supporting any scheme for the advancement of learning. One 
of his last letters to the Times was concerned with the “com- 
pulsory Greek” question,—a controversy which, as far as 
Cambridge is concerned, cannot be regarded as altogether 
closed.—I am, Sir, &c., N. F. B. 





A PLEA FOR THE SHORT-SERVICE SYSTEM. 


[To raw Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” 


Srr,—May I say how much I think the Spectator’s gallant 
attempt to prove the efficiency of short-service training by 
actual experiment ought to command every one’s sympathy 
and gratitude ? 


A Royal Commission has laid it down that no military system 
can be recommended that does not allow for expansion outside 
the Regular Army. Lord Roberts has insisted that without a 
large Reserve any system that can be devised must be unsatis- 
factory and inefficient, and the South African War proved that 
the Regular Army was totally incapable of meeting the crisis 
through which the Empire at that time passed. The policy of 
the creation of a large Reserve and a short-service system which 
was attempted under both Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Brodrick 
is to be abandoned, and in the papers of August 6th I see that the 
terms of enlistment are again to revert to the old system in- 
augurated by Lord Cardwell, of seven years with the colours 
and five years with the Reserve. I can only express my regret 
that short service, at all events for the present, should be 
given up, and my opinion that no other system can furnish us 
with an army which is in any way fitted to meet our possible 
needs at home and abroad. No foreign country relies only on a 
large standing army, simply because where great numbers of men 
are necessary for military purposes the cost would be prohibitive ; 
but in the case of England, spending rightly so much more on her 
Navy than do the Continental Powers, it would seem doubly 
necessary that military efficiency should be provided by short 
service. 

In your issue of August 4th General Tyrrell says that the 
longer you keep a man with the colours the more efficient 
you render him. Doubtless, in a sense, this may be true. 
It would be curious if after, let us say, two years with the 
colours it would be impossible to impart to a soldier any- 
thing in the way of instruction that might render him more 
efficient. What, however, does seem to me true, is that after 
a man has been properly trained for two years, the further in- 
struction that he would receive can in no way compensate for 
the loss of the men who under a short-service system would take 
his place, being in their turn passed on to the Reserve. It is a 
question before all other of relative returns to labour expended. 
You train a man to a certain degree of perfection, and your 
return is up to that point one that commercially pays you for 
labour expended; beyond that point it is one that does not pay 
you a relative return. The value of training men for war beyond 
a certain length of time is one that cannot compensate, in these 
days of at armaments, for loss of numbers. It is of course 
understood that the value of annual musketry for a man trained 
as a short-service man and dismissed to the Reserve is not 
disputed as being most important. Probably seven days should 
suflice for this. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Bewiever 1n SHort SERVICE. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
{To THe EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—I had not intended to write any letter this week, but a 
telegram which has just reached me contains information 
that it seems necessary to convey to your readers without 
delay. The Company will proceed to Aldershot on Monday, 
the 27th inst., and will be inspected by Sir John French on the 
two following days. As regards gymnastics and signalling, 
I will defer giving particulars until next week, but meanwhile 
gladly embrace this opportunity. to report that every man 
teated fully succeeded in satisfying the inspecting officer. 
Forty marks (i.e., fifty per cent.) represented the standard, 
and our worst man made 53, the average of the Company 
being 69°6 out of 80 marks. In Morse signalling, forty-two 
men have qualified, on the modified syllabus adopted, and 
sixty-seven have qualified in semaphore.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Potxock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hounslow, August 16th. 





tt ri, 
THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
We have received the following further subscription toward, 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


Major H, WardLowry .. .« ww ww #110 








POETRY. 


TO THOMAS TRAHERNE. 
Deak singer of a joy to us denied, 
Who in the midst of plenty still are poor, 
Gladly we put our grayer thoughts aside 
To drink God’s wine with you, God’s troubadour, 


Whence got your soul its royal manners? Whence 
This glad assertion in a world of cares? 

A world in which in lofty innocence 
You lived, a splendid alien, unawares. 





The glories your transfigured childhood knew 
To wistful dreams of Paradise belong : 

We hearken, but we may not follow you 
Into your solitary heaven of song. 


Strange pilgrim on the highway of unrest 
Your own disordered generation trod : 

They marked you not, men tainted and unblest, 
As singing to yourself you passed to God. 


Within the sunny temple of your art 
Joy was at prayers and Pleasure sacrificed : 
Hellas is speaking from a purer heart, 
Apollo sittting at the feet of Christ. 
A. M. Newroy. 








BOOKS. 


ccstelibiaee 

AFGHANISTAN.* 
Mr. Anaus HaMILTON, who is well known as a special corre. 
spondent, has in this work left the ordinary devices of his 
profession severely alone. His aim is not a picturesque 
account of a strange country, but a synopsis of all available 
information concerning it. The book is more of a gazetteer 
than a volume of travel in the common sense. The writer's 
personal impressions rarely appear, and no incidents of the 
road vary the strenuous citation of important facts. For Mr. 
Hamilton is a very serious student of Central Asian politics. 
He gives trade statistics for every town, elaborate measure- 
ments of all railway lines and distances, and he endeavours to 
set out the kind of detail as to the various defences which might 
be expected in a confidential report to some Army Intelligence 
Department. The consequence is that the book is a little 
heavy for the frivolous reader, who turns to books on strange 
countries merely to satisfy a limp curiosity. But to the 
serious traveller, the politician, the trader, and the soldier 
Mr. Hamilton’s work has great value. It is a compendium of 
all that is known about one of our most permanent frontier 
questions, and though the author prefers facts to generalisa- 
tions, there is ample guidance in his book as to the greater 
questions of policy. 

Till the other day Russian Turkestan suffered from having 
too remote a base. Before troops could reach Central Asia 
from Europe the long railway journey from Moscow to Baku 
had to be faced, a twenty-hours’ passage of the Caspian, and 
then the miles of the Trans-Caspian Railway. But with 
the opening of the Orenburg-Tashkend line the situation 
has changed. A continuous railway, two thousand four 
hundred miles long, joins St. Petersburg and Tashkend, and 
all the great depdts of Southern and Central Russia are 
placed in immediate contact with the advanced buses in 
Central Asia. Mr. Hamilton gives us an elaborate description 
of the new line, and then passes to an account of the Murghab 
Valley line which runs from Merv to the Afghan frontier at 
Kushk. This line it is proposed to double to make it avail- 
able for any military services that may be necessary, and a 
supplementary line serves to enclose Herat within two arms 





* Afghanistan. By Angus Hamilton. Loudon: W. Heivemann. (25s. net.j 
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of railway. The Afghan frontier is guarded by posts which 
have hitherto shown no special friendliness to their Russian 
neighbours. Mr. Hamilton tells a story of a dinner given by 
the Russian garrison to the Afghans, when the guests appeared 
in the full-dress grandeur of second-hand railway uniforms, 
which the Amir’s agents had acquired in Northern India 
at some sale of condemned stores. At the terminus there is a 
large collection of light railway plant for the purposes of an 
extension of the line into Afghanistan, if it should be 
necessary to carry Russian troops the eighty-odd miles to 
the walls of Herat. It is interesting to reflect that this is in 
reality the shortest route to India; and if there were no 
question of international difficulties, the line might be carried 
from Kushk vid Herat and Kandahar to New Chaman, where it 
would join the Indian system. The Anglo-Indian in that case 
would avoid the Red Sea and the monsoon, and would travel 
vid Berlin, Warsaw, Baku, and Merv, saving seven days on 
his journey. This, however, is a dream little likely to be 
realised, and the main interest of these Russian railways must 
be strategic. Russia is consolidating her position all along 
the Persian and Afghan border by bringing her troops up to 
the edge of the glacis, and, incidentally, by controlling all 
trade from the North. Mr. Hamilton gives no support to the 
traditional view that, while we in India can manage natives, 
our neighbours in Central Asia rule only by the force of 
the sword. This doctrine of Indian supremacy, he thinks 
will not hold water. “The Russians are no less careful 
of the several peoples that find refuge under their rule than 
our own authorities.” The result of the Japanese War has in 
no way influenced native opinion, since Russia took care to 
parade her strength and to publish her own version of her 
losses. 

At Herat we enter Afghanistan. The Herati is not a 
fighting man, and the citadel is’ garrisoned by troops drawn 
from other localities. The town is a dirty and disappointing 
place, much fallen from its former opulence, but still famous 
for ite fruit and its breed of horses. In case of a Russian 
invasion it could make no resistance worth the name. 
Kandahar, which is only sixty-five miles from our railhead at 
New Chaman, is to us what Herat is to Russia. It is a 
rich trade centre, and Mr. Hamilton advocates a line to it, 
both for commercial and strategic purposes, arguing that the 
present is a sufficiently propitious time for the Government of 
India to press the scheme upon the Amir. To the other 
railway proposal—a trans-Afghan line from Quetta to Kushk 
vid Kandahar and Herat—he is strongly opposed, and, as it 
seems to us, with justice. “The policy of this country should 
be mistrustful of Russia always, and our attitude should be 
actively suspicious.” Whatever our view of the relations of 
Russia and Britain—and we believe that there is no ultimate 
ground of discord—it is only wise, since we have accepted 
Afghanistan as a buffer-State, to see that it does not become 
a gateway. 

In the chapter on the Afghan Government we are given a 
full account of the great reconstruction effected by the Amir 
Abdur Rahman, who curbed the authority of the provincial 
Sirdars and established an absolutism checked only by the 
influence of the priests. He prohibited emigration except 
by permission, 
even to move between the great centres of the country. 
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Government is carried on by a Supreme Council and a | 


General Assembly drawn from three classes, but these 
bodies do not seriously interfere with the autocracy of 
the Throne. The Amir is the ultimate Court of Appeal in 
litigation, and in many cases also the Court of First Instance. 
The Army is a curious affair, which owes its first reorganisa- 
tion in modern times to an ex-officer of the Indian Army 
called Campbell, who became a Mohammedan, and blossomed 
into General Shir Mohammed Khan. This Scotch soldier of 
fortune may rank with Thomas Keith, ex-private in the 
72nd Highlanders and Governor of Medina, as an instance of 
the capacity of the North Briton for success under the 
Crescent flag. Abdur Rahman substituted one central army 
for the old feudal levies, and armed it with modern weapons, 
founding, among other things, an ordnance factory in Kabul. 
On the attitude of the new Amir, Habib Ullah, Mr. Hamilton 
is not reassuring. He is not a man of the sagacity and force 
of character of his father, being nervous, capricious, and 
much influenced by the priests and his brother, Nasr Ullah 
Khan. At present the mood of the country is inclined to 





arrogance, the argument being that, Japan having de- 
feated Russia, the British Government being afraid of 
Russia, and Afghanistan having defeated Britain, the 
Afghans must be superior to the Japanese. Mr. Hamil- 
ton in his final chapter traces in detail the story of 
the relations between India and the buffer-State. He is a 
warm admirer of Lord Curzon’s frontier policy, and is strongly 
opposed to Sir Louis Dane’s recent Mission to Kabul, which 
was not in accordance with the Viceroy’s own wishes. The 
Mission was fruitless, the only result being the formal renewal 
of engagements entered into with Abdur Rahman, which in the 
circumstances must be taken as a decided snub to the Indian 
Government. Moreover, Habib Ullah succeeded in securing 
the title of Independent King, the right to unrestricted im- 
portation of arms, and the release of arrears of subsidy which 
had accumulated in the Indian Treasury. The achievement 
of the Mission, according to Mr. Hamilton, was that it ascer- 
tained that the Amir was disaffected and untrustworthy. 
Such is the present state of our Afghan relations, and the 
only policy for Britain is one of jealous watchfulness. Pro- 
vided the inviolability of Afghan territory is preserved, the 
disposition of its rulers does not greatly matter. A policy of 
isolation may, indeed, be the best for our purpose. Danger 
arises only when the barriers are lowered in favour of any 
particular neighbour. 





A NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Tuts book has a special interest as “the first attempt in the 
English language to elaborate what may be called a Roman 
Catholic system of political economy.” That is the descrip- 
tion of it by Dr. Ely, of Wisconsin University, who contributes 
a preface, and welcomes the “endeavour to express, as pre- 
cisely as may be, what Christianity has to say about wages.” 
Dr. Ely, however, guards himself against “expressing any views 
of his own in regard to the correctness of Professor Ryan's 
conclusions.” The book undoubtedly represents the views of 
a large section of opinion upon the subject on both sides of 
the Atlantic, both inside and outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Professor Ryan expresses his special indebtedness 
to “Sidney and Beatrice Webb and John A. Hobson ......, 
who have analysed and treated the facts, with which I have 
had to deal, in a more adequate and vital way than any 
other writers with whom I am acquainted.” We shall try 
to give a sketch of Professor Ryan’s main arguments and 
to allow the book to speak for itself. It is not unfair to say 
that the motive force of his reasoning is an ethical rather 
than an economic one, and in so far as it is ethical there is 
much in which we can agree with him. 

The claim to a living wage, he says, is based upon the 
natural rights of man. He devotes some space to the justifi- 
cation of these natural rights, but concludes that “ proof of 
them in a strict sense is impossible,” and that the real justifi- 
cation is “the inherent sacredness of his personality.” The 
controversy as to the natural rights of man has been in exist- 
ence a century or more, and we shall probably agree with 
Professor Ryan that it is never likely to have any mathe- 
matical solution. Nevertheless, life would be unendurable in 


; |a@ community in which there was no practical recogniti 
and allowed none but the authorised | y pf ee 


of any such rights, and it is chiefly upon the methods by 
which they are to be secured that there will be any real 
controversy. 

Professor Ryan cites as his principal authority the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII., which he interprets to mean “a minimum just 
wage based upon the labourer’s dignity as a person and 
measured by his essential needs.” He does not profess to 
present a complete theory of justice concerning wages, or to 
determine the full measure of compensation that any class of 
labourers ought to receive. He deals only with the “ minimum 
that will satisfy the claims of right and enable the labourer to 
live decently.” What, then, is a “living wage”? It is a 
phrase which commends itself to most people. It is a con- 
summation which every one would wish to see realised. But 
the ordinary person probably regards it as a measure of 
equality of exchange,—‘“a fair day’s wage for a fair day's 
work.” That is not the view of Professor Ryan. “ Equality 
of benefit for buyer and seller is not an absolute but a 
subjective expression of right... ... it must always take 





* A Living Wage: its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By John A. Ryan, 
S.T.L., Professor of Ethics and Economics in the St. Paul Seminary. London; 
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into consideration man’s natural right to life, liberty, and a 
becoming amount of the comforts of life.” There is, there- 
fore, no necessary correlation between the wage and the work 
done. Whether a man works well or ill, skilfully or unskil- 
fully, he must be paid not less than a certain sum irrespective 
of the value and amount of his work. The only condition is 
that the amount of work should be “reasonable.” But who 
is to be the judge of what is reasonable ? 

Professor Ryan’s estimate of the rights of man carries 
him beyond Pope Leo’s Encyclical. The Encyclical had 
only dealt with man’s right to a personal living wage. 
According to Professor Ryan, there is the further right 
to marry and have a family. “Self-preservation is un- 
doubtedly the first law of Nature, self-propagation is the 
second.” The requirements, therefore, for a living wage are 
“a reasonable amount of food, clothing, and shelter for a 
man and his wife as long as they live, and for four or five 
ebildren until these have reached the age of 16.” Clothing 
should afford protection against the inclemency of the 
weather, and “the means of appearing in becoming attire on 
social occasions” consistently with man’s “ natural dignity.” 
Shelter demands a separate house and a minimum of three 
rooms. There should be sufficient for provision against old 
age and sickness and for the “satisfaction of mental and 
spiritual needs.” Professor Ryan estimates the sum neces- 
sary in the concrete at six hundred dollars a year. He sets 
out (p. 145) the items of a minimum annual expenditure, in- 
eluding 10°29 dollars for religion and 2°80 dollars for charity- 
“Both of these items,” he says, “seem very small.” 

Professor Ryan’s main thesis is that the competitive 
system has failed. Belief in the power of economic laws 
“is cherished for the most part by men who have a personal 
interest in keeping wages low, or whose mental horizon is 
circumscribed by the limitations of experience,”—a somewhat 
significant phrase. He regards a minimum of State regulation 
as a baneful heritage of the eighteenth century. Modern legis- 
lation, which recognises the method of unlimited bargaining 
and freedom of contract, has been a failure. Yet in spite of 
this he admits (p. 145) that wages as a whole in America, 
and, it may be added, in England also, if we may believe 
Sir R. Giffen and Mr. A. L. Bowley, have greatly increased 
even under the old system and the “ good old catchwords ” of 
supply and demand. He is not, however, satisfied with the 
progress made. He cites Mr. Robert Hunter's dictum that 
there are ten million people in America “in poverty,” as he 
might have cited the corresponding dictum that there are 
“twelve million people in England upon the verge of starva- 
tion.” He concludes that there are two million labourers in 
America who do not receive a living wage, and he is pessi- 


mistic as to improvement. On the contrary, “ the incomplete, | 


and in some respects unreliable, statistics at hand indicate 
that the immense improvements in production ...... have 
not been followed by a corresponding improvement in the 
condition of the labourer. His wages have risen, indeed, but 
neither so steadily nor to such an extent as might with reason 
have been expected.” His arguments based upon “incom. 
plete, and in some cases unreliable, statistics” will hardly 
convince the ordinary observer that he has made outa case 
for the complete reversal of the views of the older economists, 
and of a system under which, by the admission of all, great 
progress has been made. 

A minimum wage thus being the object, how is that object 
to be attained? The question is discussed under the head of 
the respective obligations of the parties chiefly concerned. 
We may agree with some of the conclusions ; from others we 
shall widely dissent even upon ethical grounds. The chief 
obligation, it is contended, rests upon the employer, who 
ig morally bound to pay a living wage before he enjoys 
goods that are “superfluous to his social position.” The 
capitalist, again, must forego his rent and interest until 
the claims of the labourer have been satisfied to that extent. 
Moreover, his superfluous goods must be given without stint 
to the relief of the underpaid, preferably in the endowment 
of Trade-Unions and in building hospitals and workmen's 
dwellings. Most people will agree with Professor Ryan in 
urging that certain ethical obligations are incumbent 
upon employer and capitalist, though perhaps not as to 
the nature and extent of those obligations. But when 
he deals with the “obligations” of the labourer himself 
it is difficult to see that his writing can be otherwise 


than mischievous. For other classes the obligations arg 
stringent and precise. For the labourer they cease to 
exist. Sexual self-restraint is dismissed in a sentence, “The 
man who marries and brings into existence childten whom 
he cannot support will sometimes sin against prudence, 
but he violates no rights.” The increase of the produetive 
efficiency of the labourer as a means of raising wages ig 
dismissed as impracticable. Thrift and saving would not be 
efficacious, because they would suppose “an unusual amount 
of sacrifice.” Abstinence from strong drink “ would go but 
a little way towards improving their position.” It is difficult 
to exaggerate the mischief that is done by doctrines of this 
kind. Phrases and sentiments coined in the study soon 
reappear at every street corner with the weight of Pro. 
fessorial names behind them. Only those who have studied 
at first hand the lives of the poor will fully realise the extent 
of the mischief, and how far such reasoning is, even now, 
from the truth. Meanwhile to the Friendly Societies and 
others who are trying to promote thrift, sobriety, self. 
respect, and efficiency such doctrines must be a subject of 
despair. 

Finally, there is the obligation of the State, “ which has the 
right and duty to compel all employers to pay a living wage.” 
Professor Ryan admits such difficulties as a general rise of 
prices and decreased demand, but again quotes authority 
to show that they are not insuperable. He cites the 
Australian legislation in that direction, but admits that it 
has already “driven the less competent out of employ- 
ment,” and that any such measure “requires a provision 
by which the less competent can obtain legal authorisation 
to accept a smaller remuneration,” so that there might still 
be a large number receiving less than a living wage. Mean- 
while his other measures would be a municipal living wage 
and an eight-hour day, in order to divide the amount of labour, 
presupposed to be a fixed quantity, amongst a larger number 
of people. He would, apparently, substitute the fallacy of 
a labour fund for that of a wages fund. State housing of 
the people is his next proposal,—the State to build houses 
and “sell them to the worst-off workers for less than cost,” 
by which means he hopes to stimulate “ self-respect, self-con- 
fidence, and ambition to contend for higher wages.” In 
addition, he would have a system of old-age pensions for 
all underpaid labourers, which “would relieve them of the 
burden of support” of their relatives, a doctrine surely little 
in accord with Christian ethics. 

So far the book has been allowed to speak for itself; but 
it is necessary to say a few words in conclusion. In the 
first place, human nature being what it is, how many men 
will do even a “reasonable” amount of work if they have 
the decent means of living guaranteed to them in all events? 
Productivity of labour is not to be the measure. “Of two 
men who contribute to the creation of a common product, 
why should the stronger, or more intelligent, or more skilful, 
receive a greater recompense than the less efficient ? ” (p. 248). 
“ Productivity is always inferior to needs as a canon of distri- 
bution” (p. 261). In the words of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
skill and industry are to bring no reward, idleness and in- 
efficiency no penalty. What, then, is to be the incentive to 
work? The nearest approach in modern times to a State- 
provided “living wage” is to be found in the “Speenhamland 
Act” of 1795, which fixed wages according to the needs of 
the family very much as Professor Ryan would fix them, but 
upon a less liberal scale. Readers of the Spectator have 
recently had the opportunity of studying the consequences of 
that measure. 

The book is of value because it puts before us in a concrete 
form certain proposals which hitherto have been too much in 
the air. Many modern writers have dealt with the subject 
from the same point of view. Few of them have had the 
courage of their opinions to the same extent as Professor 
Ryan. If we disagree with him, we do so not because we are 
less anxious for the improvement of social conditions than he 
is, but because we believe that the methods advocated by him 
would accentuate the evils, and we are even prepared to admit 
that our “mental horizon is circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of experience.” We believe with Professor Ryan that 
in the last fifty years there has been great progress in 
the direction desired. Unlike him, we believe that this 





progress will continue if we do not disturb the foundations 
upon which it is based. Professor Ryan himself tells us 
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that self-preservation is the first law of Nature, and we believe 
that it must always remain the basis of the social system, 
though, concurrently with it, we look for a gradually 
widening conception of ethical obligations. The strength of 
a community, both internally and in its relations with other 
countries, must always be found in the strength of its 
individual members, and it is in that direction that we must 
look for social salvation. All experience, however, shows that 
such strength can never be fostered by State largess, whatever 
form it may take, not even by the bestowal of a living wage 
for dead work. 





A MISSION TO JAPAN.* 


LorD REDESDALE’S account of the Garter Mission to Japan 

js interesting for more reasons than one. In the first place, 

it describes a ceremony unique in history. Never before has 

a Mikado of Japan received the highest decoration which 

our King can confer, and nothing could prove more clearly 

the inclusion of our ally among the great Kings of the world 
than his reception of the Garter from the hands of Prince 

Arthur of Connaught. The ceremony, simple in itself, is an 

acknowledgment of equality which fifty years ago would have 

seemed impossible, and it is most proper that it should have 
found a serious and sympathetic historian. 

In the second place, Lord Redesdale’s account is interesting 
because the author is better able than most living Englishmen 
to compare the new Japan with the old. He was in Tokyo 
before the process of transformation began. He was present 
when a couple of fanatics made an attempt upon the life of 
Sir Harry Parkes, and he himself escaped assassination only 
by changing his plan of travel at the last moment. His 
knowledge and understanding of Japan, therefore, are based 
upon old and intimate experience. Many of the distinguished 
statesmen whom he met he had known in the ancient 
days of mystery, and as he travelled along familiar roads he 
was able to note the changes which what we call civilisation 
had brought in its train. And strange indeed it must 
have been to one who had experienced Japan’s hatred of the 
foreigner to listen to the constant cheers and frequent playing 
of “God Save the King,” and to observe the many marks of 
friendship and alliance which the Mission witnessed :— 

“ As I lay on the mats that night,” he writes at Satsuma, “with 

awarm Japanese quilt over me, it was very like old times—and 
yet so unlike! Here in the very sanctuary of the great Shimadsu 
Saburd, a name at the sound of which forty years ago Europeans 
trembled, a party of Englishmen were being hospitably enter- 
tained and receiving a welcome such as has been seldom accorded 
to any man in any place. And .then people continue to ask the 
eternal question, ‘Is the country much changed since your 
day ?’” 
The greatest glory of Japan, before the war with Russia, was 
her perfect taste. She was the maker of beautiful things, the 
mother of artists, to whom ugliness was impossible. What 
influence have military glory and the necessity of commercial 
progress exerted upon her artistry? In general, Lord Redes- 
dale is reassuring :— 

“Though I have travelled now—at intervals—from north to 

south, from east to west,” he writes, “all through these islands, 
never did I see aught to which the term ‘vulgar,’ or even 
‘commonplace,’ could apply, save where some misguided potter 
or enameller has had the unhappy thought to imitate the horrors 
of the vulgarest European work, which, in their innocence, they 
take to be what we like.” 
That is the beginning of decay. When a workman con- 
descends to make, not what he likes himself, but what he 
thinks some one else may like, he is already untrue to his 
craft. And even in Japan itself, without any temptation 
offered by the insidious importer, some outrages seem to have 
been committed. It is thus, for instance, that Lord Redes- 
dale describes the road to Shinhama :— 

“It wasa long drive, beyond the very farthest limits of the 
great city. We crossed two rivers over two ugly modern bridges 
of stone, which have replaced the picturesque old wooden 
structures of former days. It is well enough that wood should 
have been supplanted by stone; but why not have pre- 
served the beautiful old forms? The commonplace European 
stone and cast-iron work is altogether out of tune with 
the grace of Japanese art. At Kyotd and in the country 
I have seen stone bridges of the most charming fashion. 
It is a pity that here in the capital the European Vandal 
or his pupil should have been allowed to perpetrate these 
iniquities. Barring these bridges, there is nothing that one 
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comes upon during all these miles which does not carry the 
impress of the many charms of Old Japan. The low wooden 
houses, with their paper screens in lieu of windows; the shops 
with little maidens doing their daily marketing; the coster- 
mongers with their two baskets carried across their shoulders on 
bamboo poles; the blind shampooers with their whistles; the old 
women stopping under their paper umbrellas, despite the rain, for 
a gossip with a crony; the closely-shaven Buddhist monks—all 
these remind one of Old Yedo, which is now Téky6.” 

That is a delightful picture, and we devoutly hope that it will 
remain a truthful picture of Japan. But imitation is the sad 
penalty of success, and Japan, conscious of her debt to modern 
arms, may discover a merit in modern arts. She has already 
adopted, or is adopting, the fashions of the West. The tall 
hat and the frock-coat are already familiar to her capital. 
Worse still, the sad costume of London has made its way 
from Japanese life into Japanese sculpture. “There stands 
in Toky6,” says Lord Redesdale, “in one of the most beautiful 
spots of the city, a statue of Count Gotd. It is of heroic size. 
The dress chosen is the frock-coat. The pity of it!” We 
echo Lord Redesdale’s regret. An English soldier in a 
kimono would be absurd enough. But far worse is it to 
restrain a Samurai within the limits of a frock-coat. That is 
outrageous as well as inappropriate, and it will be a sad day 
for Japan when she carries her passion for imitation into the 
common habits of life. 

The proverb says that one must suffer to be beautiful. One 
must also suffer, it seems, to be strong. And Japan has not 
taken a foremost place among the nations without a sacrifice, 
That the sacrifice, if inevitable, is worth making need not be 
disputed. But was it inevitable? Might not Japan achieve 
greatness and yet be loyal to her own exquisite grace? Are 
the ugly trappings of London necessary to political supre- 
macy? We cannot believe it. The frock-coat has grown to 
the back of the English statesman. It is as much a part of 
him as the colour of his hair or the tint of his complexion. 
But it is new and strange to Japan, and we see no reason why 
she should not accept her new destiny without denationalising 
herself. However, behind the capital there lies a country which 
has been touched to patriotism, and which yet preserves ita 
ancient simplicity and its ancient taste. So much is clear 
from Lord Redesdale’s entertaining narrative, and as progress 
is always checked by reaction, in a few years there may be 
restored to Tokyo the older fashions of dress and architecture 
which have made her famous all the world over. 





THE ATKYNS ROMANCE.* 

Tu1s book deals with one of those mysterious, romantic 
stories of plot and intrigue which are to be found by dozens in 
the background of any historical catastrophe. In many of 
such cases, and certainly in this one, the actors are moved by 
noble and generous motives. Frequently also, as in the case 
of “Lady Atkyns,” the well-intentioned plans are in some 
secret way betrayed, the honest conspirators are deceived and 
cheated of their success at the moment of imagined triumph, 
It is seldom known how all this happens; if it were, the 
stories would be more interesting still. Generally, the plot 
and its object disappear together into the darkness just as 
the most thrilling point is reached. 

It appears that Lady Atkyns (who should be called Mrs. 
Atkyns, for her husband was a simple esquire) spent many 
thousand pounds on contriving the escape of the little Dauphin 
from the Temple. More wonderful still, this book assures us 
that he did escape, but not through her agents, though it was 
by her means that two substitutes were introduced into the 
prison. At first one asks, Will there ever be an end of 
the false Dauphins? But in this case the escaped Prince 
is a real puzzle, for no one, apparently, ever knew or guessed 
what became of him. Mrs. Atkyns was “left completely in 
the dark as to what exactly had happened.” Her confederates, 
it seems, knew rather more than she did, but they were 
naturally careful about writing letters. A boy came into 
their hands, but it was a deaf and dumb child who had been 
originally substituted for the Dauphin,—the familiar story of 
his refusing to speak is thus explained. When this boy was 
smuggled into the Temple, some time in 1794, the Dauphin 
was hidden in some other part of the old palace buildings. 
Months passing by, and the Dauphin’s rescue seeming 
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impossible, the plan of his supposed death was adopted. The 
deaf and dumb boy being removed as the Prince himself had 
been, a child dying of incurable disease was put in his place. 
This child's death, on June 8th, 1795, has been recorded in 
history as that of the Dauphin. But after this only one boy 
was found hidden, and he the wrong one, the mute. 
Louis XVII. had been carried off by some one cleverer 
than Mrs. Atkyns’s confederates, and his fate is therefore 
unknown. 

The story seems improbable from beginning to end. All 
that we can say here is that we are assured by French 
authorities that it is true. Mrs. Atkyns’s_ corre- 
spondence, from 1792 to her death in Paris in 1836, has 
been unearthed by the industry of M. Frédéric Barbey, 
inspired by M. Lendtre and M. Victorien Sardou. It is to 
the last that Mrs, Atkyns owes her long-delayed fame 
as a devoted and self-sacrificing Royalist. On very slight 
grounds—for little was then known of Mrs. Atkyns beyond 
her name—M. Sardou introduced her into his play, Paméla, 
Marchande de Frivolités, which was brought out at the Vaude- 
ville in 1896. The subject of the play was the various 
attempts at rescuing the Dauphin, and some students of the 
period accused M. Sardou of inventing this rich English- 
woman who gave herself generously to the cause. 

But Charlotte Atkyns was a real and very characteristic 
person, much to be reckoned with by the authorities of the 
Revolution. Her whole story is rather curious. She began life 
as a popular actress at Drury Lane, where Edward Atkyns, 
of Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk, fell in love with her. A few 
years after their marriage, for some unknown reason, they 
went to live at Versailles; and here Mrs. Atkyns was received 
at Court, and became a devoted admirer and friend of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. The Queen, too, seems to have taken a 
fancy to the warm-hearted Englishwoman, who, being rich, 
was able to enter easily into society. Mrs. Atkyns shared 
first in the Queen’s amusements, then in her griefs, for she 
was still at Versailles when the Dauphin Louis Joseph died, 
and when 1789 began the cycle of years so terrible for French 
Royalty. The extent to which Mrs. Atkyns was involved in 
Court life is suggested by the very curious fact that she was 
known at Lille—where she lived after leaving Versailles—as a 
pensioner on the Royal Treasury; that is, if M. Barbey is 
right in supposing her to be the same person as “ Milady 
Charlotte, English,” who came to Lille at this time and lived 
in the Rue Princesse. This, anyhow, was Mrs. Atkyns’s 
address and the scene of her flirtations—she was “as pretty 
as an angel”—with Louis de Frotté, then a young officer in 
the regiment known as “ Colonel-Général.” At a later 
time he writes to her :—“O exquisite woman, let our Revolu- 
tion end as it may, and even if you should have no part in it, 
you will still and for ever be to me the tender and devoted 
friend of Antoinette and she to whom I hope some 
day to owe all my happiness.” 

This was written immediately after the Queen’s execution, 
and by this time Edward Atkyns, always a shadowy figure, 
was dead. His wife, now a rich and independent woman, had 
long before this returned to her home in Norfolk. Both here 
and in constant visits to London she threw herself with the 
utmost ardour into everything that could possibly be done to 
forward the Royalist cause. Her goodness to the émigrés was 
unbounded, and M. Barbey gives a very picturesque account 
of that extraordinary influx of people who, having lost all, 
were ready to begin life again with gaiety, spirit and cheer- 
fulness, “kindly grace” and philosophical patience. It 
reminds one of Fanny Burney’s experience and the fascination 
of Juniper Hall. 

But Mrs. Atkyns bad more serious work on hand than 
assisting the émigrés. She could not rest without some active 
attempt to help the Royal Family when the imprisonment in 
the Temple had begun. It was with the rescue of them all 
in view that she engaged with several safe confederates in 
plots and plans which needed indeed a large fortune to carry 
them out,—officials to be bribed, safe messengers to run to 
and fro between London and Paris, a ship to hover near the 
coast for weeks and months, waiting to take off possible 
fugitives. When all these first plans had proved in vain, the 
King’s trial and execution only made Mrs. Atkyns more 
eagerly bent on saving the Queen and the Dauphin. She 
went to Paris herself, and it seems certain that after great 
difficulties she was admitted to see Marie Antoinette, already 





in the Conciergerie. It meant enormous bribes, « }j 
strewing her path with gold.” It meant also putting on rd 
dress of a National Guard; but this was nothing to the little 
lady who, as Charlotte Walpole, had appeared as a young 
recruit in The Camp at Drury Lane,—a print represent; 
her exists in the British Museum, and is reproduced here. She 
did her very best, we are assured, to persuade the Queen to 
change clothes with her and thus escape. It was the last 
chance, but Marie Antoinette refused it, and Mrs. Atkyns 
was compelled to leave her, undertaking to bend all her 
energies to the rescue of Louis XVII. from the Temple. We 
have already sketched the story of that attempt, which missed 
success so narrowly and so mysteriously, 

Mrs. Atkyns herself does not usurp the interest of this 
curious book. M. Barbey bas a great deal to say about the 
friends and confederates who acted with and for her in these 
enterprises. It was early in 1795 that Frotté ceased to work 
with her, and that their passionate friendship cooled. He wag 
convinced of what she and her other helpers would never 
believe, that the Dauphin had died in the Temple, and he now 
threw himself heart and soul into the campaign in Normandy 
for Louis XVIII. His story, with its tragic end, is familiar 
to students of the post-Revolution time. 

Of the other prominent characters, Peltier, the journalist, ig 
well known, but Cormier, the Breton lawyer, and the Baron 
d’Auerweck, who in later years came under the claws of 
Napoleon and nearly died in his prisons, are probably as 
unfamiliar to most of us as Mrs. Atkyns herself. Without 
being of any special personal interest, the stories of their 
lives are valuable as studies in the background of history. 
This may be said more strongly still of the Princesse de 
Tarente’s delightful and touching letters to Mrs. Atkyns from 
St. Petersburg in 1797, discovered among the same correspond. 
ence. They deserve a more public and honourable place 
than the appendix to M. Barbey’s volume. 





NOVELS. 
AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR.* 
Mr. Horace HuTcHInson is so well known to a wide circle 
of readers as a writer on pastimes, sport, and natural history 
that his accomplishments in the domain of fiction are apt 
to be overlooked. Yet, as we have had occasion to point 
out more than once in this column, he has gifts as a 
novelist which deserve special acknowledgment,—an easy, un- 
affected style, a kindly humour, and a wholesome appreciation 
of the old-world virtues, which modern writers are apt to 
discard as affording little scope for the development of strong 
situations or the construction of harassing problems. But 
life, even in a backwater, is none the less life, and Mr. 
Hutchinson has shown in the volume before us that, given the 
right temper in the observer, the annals of the remotest 
village may yield a rich harvest, and that the elimination of 
slang, fashion, and smartness, so far from producing dullness, 
may make for refreshment. There are many books which 
would probably have never been written but for Cranford, and 
it is a curious proof of the stimulating force of that unpre- 
tending masterpiece that, instead of proving an ezemplum 
vitiis imitabile, few of those who have followed in this puth 
have failed to catch something of the spirit of the original. 
A notable instance of this discipleship was A Lame Dog's 
Diary, recently reviewed in these columns, and Amelia and the 
Doctor may be referred to the same category. In a leisurely 
chronicle of this sort the plot counts for little, while its 
exemption from the restrictions of conventional romance may 
be gathered from the fact that the two characters named 
in the title are both middle-aged, not to say elderly, and 
removed from the ravages of the tender passion. Amelia, 
otherwise Miss Carey, is a very gracious and gentle old maid, 
who, but for the opposition of her family, might have married 
Dr. Charlton twenty or more years before the story begins; 
but we entirely agree with the wisdom of Mr. Hutchinson in 
deciding against any renewal of the early attachment. They 
were clearly destined to be friends, not husband and wife, 
and none but the most rabid sentimentalist will quarrel 
with a decision which has given us a charming picture 
of the mutual relations of two admirable, but strongly 


London: Smith, 
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oe” 
trasted, natures. We have said that this is an entertain- 


sat which does not rely for its main effect upon a 
qrefully constructed plot; but it must not be supposed 
that. Mr. Hutchinson dispenses with a plot altogether. 
Colonel Fraser’s daughter has eloped with Robin Rivers, the 
son of Lord Riverslade ; she is on the point of death when she 
returns to the village with her child and dies without seeing 
her father. Young Rivers is already dead, and it falls to the 
Colonel to bring up bis grandchild in the belief that her 
ts were never married, a belief which Lord Riverslade 

y makes the ground for washing his hands entirely of all 
responsibility for poor little Vera. Everybody knows the 
story except the child herself, and she does aot learn the 
trath until she has already given her heart to Lord River- 
glade’s nephew and heir. What course a proud and high- 
spirited girl would take in such circumstances may be readily 
All we need say is that Mr. Hutchinson contrives a 

way out which satisfies the claims of sentiment, conciliates 
the prejudices of the living, and vindicates the honour of 
the dead. The story, then, furnishes a slender thread of 
pleasant, old-fashioned romance, on which the author has 
strung a series of episodes, incidents, and character sketches, 
in which the real interest of the book resides. The old Colonel, 
grim yet unselfish and charitable, and bearing his grief with 
uncomplaining fortitude, is a fine specimen of the old-world 
soldier, and there is an excellent contrast between that glacial 
cynic, Lord Riverslade, and his impulsive, generous daughter. 
The village entertains angels unawares ; it also harbours more 
questionable types,—such, for example, as the thief, whose 
distorted moral code is amusingly illustrated in the conflict 
between his gratitude and his professional instincts. Another 





original character is the retired moneylender with a con- | 


science and a passion for rose culture. 
minded yet hot-tempered, suspect for his unorthodox views, 
yet seldom failing to act on the precepts of Christianity, 
supplies an element of vivacicus angularity very pleasing to 
contemplate. It should be noted, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Hutchinson has adopted a simple manner of narration quite 


in keeping with his theme. The artistic harmony of style | 


and subject, coupled with the charm of the characterisation, 
combine to render Amelia and the Doctor a very attractive 
and satiafying volume. 





Men at Arms. By Major W. P. Drury. (Chapman and Hall, 
3s. 6d.)—The latest work by the author of “The Peradventures of 
Private Pagett,” like most of its predecessors, consists of short 
stories and sketches. As is usual with a book by Major Drury, it 
is full of good things ; but, as is unusual, parts of it are somewhat 
spoilt by slipshod workmanship. For example, we remember that 
in a previous book Private Pagett, the mouthpiece of most of 
the stories, refers to a certain Admiral—Sir Telfer Bagge, unless 
our memory is at fault—as having invented the rank of “Stoker 
Admiral.” This, as it stands in the book, is a pleasant enough 
piece of fooling. But in the volume before us Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Virgo, who fought the “Pattle o’ the Congo,” is referred 
to by Payett as inventing the rank of “Plumber Admiral.” 
This is hunting a good enough joke to death. It also 
shows a lack of revision, to put it at the lowest, to call two 
different characters, in two stories in the same book, by the 
same name, and that so conspicuous a one as “ Butterbiggins.” 
But apart from such faults, the book is, on the whole, a most 
excellent potpourri. All the Pagett stories are as good as usual, 
and “The Relapse of the Rutland Rakes” is quite in Major 
Drury’s best manner. The little Elizabethan play is amusing, 
if a trifle unconvincing. But perhaps the short sketches at the 
end of the book are the best part of it. “A Greek Tragedy” is 
especially good. But Major Drury must remember that a short 
story needs far more polishing than any other kind of fiction if 
it is to be convincing. There is no room in it for anything which 
will cause the reader to pause in his stride and mentally correct 
the author’s lapses. 


The Cattle Baron’s Daughter. By Harold Bindloss. (John 
Long. 63.)—In The Cattle Baron’s Daughter Mr. Bindloss gives a 
most interesting account of the struggle in the Far West of 
America between the homesteaders and the ranchers. The 
homesteaders are the small settlers who desire to live on 
the land, and the ranchers the men who wish to occupy for 
grazing purposes only huge tracts of country suitable for 
cultivation. As a mere novel of adventure The Cattle Baron’s 
Daughter would be worth reading, but as a picture of a particular 
phase of life in America about which English people have 


And the doctor, high- | 


very few ideas the book has a special interest. The elements 
of a good story are provided by the chief leader of the home- 
steaders being deeply in love with the daughter of the principal 
cattle baron, as the great ranchers are called. This Montagu and 
Capulet development leads to many exciting adventures on the 
part of the young lady, who frequently warns her lover of the 
perils in store for him. The interest is well sustained to the end 
of the story, which is much above the average and well worth 
reading. 

Man and Maid. By E. Nesbit, (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Miss 
Nesbit always writes with a facile and graceful pen, but her real 
forte is not in short stories for grown-up people, but in stories 
for children. These tales, however, are all prettily written, and 
although they ominously number thirteen in the book before us, 
they all end in a manner entirely satisfactory to the good-natured 
reader. They may be recommended to people who want an 
excuse for occupation while sitting on the sands of the sea- 
shore. It must be acknowledged that “The Power of Darkness” 
and “The House of Silence” are capable of giving a thrill— 
especially the former story—but the thrill is not sufficiently 
vivid to be more than piquant. Of the other stories in the 
book, each of them will secure a pleasant quarter of an hour to 
any one who chances to take it up. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— = - 
REPORT OF THE HOUSING COMMITTEE OF THE CITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 

Report of the Housing Committee of the City of Birmingham. 
(Percival Jones. 2s. 6d.)—In July last the Birmingham Housing 
Committee, of which Mr. Nettlefold—a name well known in 
Birmingham politics—is Chairman, presented their Report. The 


| recommendations made therein were three. The first is “he 





Improvement of Existing Conditions.” By this is meant that it 
would not be wise to begin by a wholesale destruction of the 
houses that now exist. Some are bound to go; but many can be 
improved. Light and air can be let into crowded localities, and 
open spaces can be provided. The second is “The Maintenance of 
Improvements Effected.” Briefly put, this is the adoption of Miss 
Octavia Hill’s system, Ladies who are in sympathy with the 
movement for improving working-class dwellings collect the 
rents. This gives them many opportunities of doing good; they 
can encourage and advise, and they can insist on the removal of 
hopelessly bad tenants. The third recommendation is the 
erection of healthy and cheerful houses in the outskirts of the 
city. The Report also gives a summary of work done. Four 
hundred and forty-five houses were demolished; 1,132 were made 
habitable. The doing of this cost a little over £3,000. Seventy-seven 
obstructive buildings were removed ata further cost of £2,440, forty- 
one courts were opened to the street, and twelve acres of spaces 
were thrown open. Then, again, we have an illustrative account 
of the Committee’s visit to Germany. The result of their observa- 
tions was this. The German houses and children were much 
cleaner than the English; the houses were “ incomparably 
inferior to those in the English towns,” and “a much 
larger number of families in German towns live in one-room 
houses or tenements than in England.” Ventilation, lighting, 
and sanitary arrangements “did not appear to be of as good a 
standard as in this country.” Finally, the mortality in Germany 
is higher. For the five years 1899-1903 it averaged 20°7 in the 
1,000, while in the United Kingdom it was 17:1, the infant 
mortality being 207 per 1,000 as against 151 (these were the figures 
for 1901). The book is, we need hardly say, most interesting 
throughout, 
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A BOOK OF COTTAGES AND LITTLE HOUSES. 

A Book of Cottages and Little Houses. By C. R. Ashbee, M.A. 
(B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net.)—This well-produced book does not 
appear to be designed so much for the man who is seeking hints 
and plans for a country cottage as for landowners and the 
architects and builders who work for them. It contains careful 
drawings of a number of interesting cottages which have been 
built or rebuilt by Mr. Ashbee in a stone country and some other 
districts, and as these illustrations are accompanied by photo- 
graphs, plans, measurements, and prices their practical value is 
considerable. The work might be found helpful by readers faced 
with the problem of improving or adding to the cottages of 
a district, in the building of which there is an architectural 
distinction which it is desirable to retain. As Mr. Ashbeo 
includes the designs he submitted in the £150 Cottage Competition, 
and gives drawings and particulars of the £160 (six-roomed) 
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cottages he is erecting at Ellesmere Port, it is plain that he 
recognises the place of machinery in inexpensive cottage con- 
struction. According to an interesting vote lately taken by a 
company of London workmen at his instance, sixty per cent. of 
the machinery now employed in the building trade is a public 
benefit, and about forty per cent. the reverse. 








THE OPAL SEA. 

The Opal Sea. By John C. Van Dyke. (‘I’. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.)—In the main this book will be read for the pleasure 
which the work of a skilful observer wielding a practised pen is 
bound to give; and the pleasure will be great. Professor Van 
Dyke is a master of the art of “seascape,” who need fear 
no comparison. But there is also much to be learnt from 
it, and the instruction is well worked in with the pleasure, 
The chapter entitled “The Wave’s Tooth” is an excellent 
specimen, which will ‘commend itself the more to English 
readers because it describes a process with which they are 
familiar. The coast that most of us know best is one which is 
being devoured by the said “tooth.” “Dover Strait widens a yard 
or more every year, and Shakespeare’s Cliff has worn away nearly 
a mile in eighteen centuries.” This is a little startling; but then 
there is “give” as well as “take” in this commerce between land 
and sea. The sea “has harried and worn Dover Cliff, scattering 
its sands far and wide; but from other sources she has built up 
Sandwich beach and turned its one-time harbour into dunes and 
meadows.” Another chapter which we may mention as a 
specimen of the book is that in which the results of the deep- 
sea dredgings are described. Where the depth is five hundred 
fathoms the sea floor is almost entirely made up of the empty 
shells of foraminifera, &c. At three thousand fathoms (about 
three miles and a half) these make up about a third of the whole. 
In the still deeper depths they disappear. “ Decomposed volcanic 
rock, pumice, Zeolitic crystals, manganese oxides, meteoric iron, 
teeth of sharks, and earbones of whales” are to be found. The 
presence of the last two is a puzzle. Nothing of man is dis- 
coverable. “Perhaps,” conjectures our author, “his years of 
navigation have been too few.” This is certainly a book to 
be read. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,]} 








Expositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)\—Dr. Maclaren has completed 
his first series of these “Expositions,’—six volumes contain- 
ing Genesis, Isaiah i.-xlviii. and xlix.-lxvi., and St. Matthew 
(3 vols.) He now begins a second series. The two volumes 
before us contain the Gospel of St. Mark, and will be continued 
with the Acts I. and the remaining books of the Hexateuch, with 
the historical books of the Old Testament in two volumes. We 
wish the author health and strength to carry on and complete 
this admirable work. We may quote what he says about the 
Eucharist :— 

“The Passover was a family festival, and that characteristic 
passes over to the Lord’s Supper. Christ is not only the food on 
which we feed, but the Head of the family and distributor of the 
banquet. He is the feast and the Governor of the feast, and all 
who sit at that table are ‘brethren.’ One life is in them all, and 
they are one as partakers of One. The Lord’s Supper is a visible 
symbol of the Christian life, which should not only be all lived in 
remembrance of Him, bat consists in partaking by faith of His 
life, and incorporating it in ours, until we come to the measure of 
perfect men, which, in one aspect, we reach when we can say, ‘I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ There is a prophetic 
element, as well as a commemorative and symbolic, in the Lord’s 
Supper, which is prominent in Christ’s closing words. He does 
not partake of the symbols which He gives; but there comes a 
time, in that perfected form of the kingdom, when perfect love 
shall make all the citizens perfectly conformed to the perfect will 
of God. Then, whatsoever associations of joy, of invigoration, of 
festal fellowship, clustered round the wine-cup here, shall be 
heightened, purified, and perpetuated in the calm raptures of the 
heavenly feast, in which He will be Partaker, as well as Giver and 
Food. ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the river of Thy 
pleasures.’ The King’s lips will touch the golden cup filled with 
unfoaming wine, ere He commends it to His guests. And from 
that feast they will ‘go no more out,’ neither shall the triumphant 
music of its great ‘hymn’ be followed by any Olivet or 
Gethsemane, or any denial, or any Calvary; but there shall be 
‘no more sorrow, nor sin, nor death’; for ‘the former things are 
passed away,’ and He has made ‘all things new.’” 


A Manual of Bible History: I. The Old Testament. By Charles 











| 
Hart, B.A. (R. and T. Washbourne. 3s. 6d, net.)—As thig 
volume bears the nihil obstat and imprimatur of the official 
censorship, it has a special interest, for it gives us a specimen of 
Scripture teaching in “Catholic Secondary Schools.” It even 
aims at being an “introduction to the study of the Bible.” It 
may be said at once that it takes no account whatever of criticism, 
The chronology, for instance, is what we are accustomed to call 
Ussherian. The Book of Genesis “contains an account of the 
progress of events during the space of 2,369 years; that is, from 
the creation of man until the death of Joseph.” The Deluge is 
put at 2348 B.C. Of course, this is in flagrant contradiction of 
what we know of Assyrian and Egyptian history. Does Mr. Hart, 
who describes himself as Assistant-Master of St. Cuthbert’s 
Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, think that when his pupils 
grow up, should they begin seriously to study the Bible, they will 
not be confronted with these facts? Is there not a certain series 
of “ Westminster Handbooks,” also published by authority, which 
give a quite different account of many of the matters treated of 
here? We can quite understand the temptation to a teacher to 
stand on the old ways, but to do so only postpones the difficulty 
and makes it ten times worse when it comes, as come it must. 


The Lives of the Popes during the Early Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. Horace K. Mann. Vol. III. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
12s. net.)—Mr. Mann brings his work to a conclusion with this 
volume. It includes a period of thirty-three years (858-891) and 
six pontificates,—Popes in those days very seldom even approached 
the “annos Petri.” This was the time of the “False Decretals,” 
and Mr. Mann is at great pains to show that the Popes with whom 
he is concerned did not use the evidence which these forgeries 
offered to support their claims. In fact, he goes so far as to say 
that they were not used by the Popes till two centuries later, and 
even that they were not intended to promote the Papal power. 
We do not intend to argue the point, but the contention has a 
somewhat paradoxical appearance. The history of pro-Papal 
forgeries—if we may use the term—is a very large one, and it will 
be difficult to persuade mankind that they were not intended for 
a certain purpose, and actually used to promote it. But though 
we differ from Mr. Mann on various points, we may sincerely 
congratulate him on bringing this learned work to a successful 
conclusion. 


Essays upon the History of Meaux Abbey. By the Rev. A. Earle. 
(A. Brown and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) —Meaux Abbey, founded in 1150 
by William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, was situated in the Holder- 
ness region, about seven miles from the sea. We happen to know 
more than has usually come down to us about its temporal affairs, 
the Abbot who held office at the close of the fourteenth century 
having written a history which is full of detail. It seems to have 
farmed on a large scale, possessing a considerable stock, in which 
thousands of sheep figure with other things. In 1349 we find the 
House having a “flutter” in wool, selling 20,000 lb. (which they 
did not possess), and losing heavily. Very likely the Black Death 
had something to do with it; the Abbey suffered much, thirty- 
two out of the forty-two monks dying—the Abbot was one of 
them—and all the seven lay brethren. The picture of the disaster 
is vivid in the extreme. The fluctuations of fortune during the 
whole existence of the monastery were both frequent and serious. 
It seems never to have been out of debt, though it had large 
possessions in land and in impropriated tithes. Mr. Earle makes 
a half-hearted apology for the system of impropriation, but his 
defence rests largely on the safeguards which were employed to 
minimise its evils,—the stipulation, for instance, that the priest 
in charge must always receive a certain stipend. The main evil, 
that tithes which were intended to support religion locally were 
largely expended elsewhere, remains untouched. The end we all 
know, that much is absolutely lost to the Church. An interesting 
section on “ Mediaeval Land Tenure” follows the history of the 
Abbey. 


Under the English Crown. By Firmin Roz. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This volume is described as “A Frenchman’s 
Impressions of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” These impressions 
are well worth studying. M. Roz came to his task of observation, 
a task performed with no little thoroughness, with a suflicient 
preparation. It is inevitable that an Englishman—and the 
writer of this notice is such in the strict sense of the word— 
should sometimes find himself taking a different view. We think 
that in the case of Ireland—and this is the only one of the three 
that touches on practical politics—suflicient justice has not been 
done to the energetic efforts of England to act rightly to the 
country. M. Roz does not fail to recognise these efforts, but he 
sometimes uses language which contradicts their recognition. 
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He socounts for Irish indolence by saying (p. 56) that the Irish 
cultivator “Jacks the stamina to struggle against the double 
tyranny that overwhelms him—Nature’s inclemency and the 
despotism of conquest.” Surely there is not much of the 
« despotism of conquest” left. The Irish cultivator has had ten 
times more done for him out of the public purse than the English. 
When he can sell the tenant-right of his holding for a larger sum 
than the fee-simple of the same area of land would fetch in 
England, he has not much to complain of. Apart from this con- 
sideration, it must be said that our author rightly describes the 
attitude of the three peoples about which he writes. 

Proceedings of the Classical Association, 1906. (John Murray. 
9s. 6d. net.)—This is,as usual, an interesting volumo. Perhaps 
the most important paper is the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the teaching of Greek. The substance of 
the Committee’s recommendations is that Greek should be taught 
mainly with a literary purpose. The grammatical drill is very 
hard, and an immense amount of time has to be spent—we will 
pot say wasted—upon it. The Report was accepted without a 
division, but not unanimously. We are glad to see that the 
Classical Association prospers. The number of its subscribers is 
large—it exceeds a thousand—but considering the multitude of 
people who practically “live by this craft,” it ought to be larger. 
The subscription is so small that no one ought to grudge it. 


Fleusis. Translated from the French of Demetrios Philios by 
Hamilton Gatliff. (Sidney Appleton. 5s. net.)—It is a little odd 
that Mr. Gatliff disclaims responsibility for the “historical and 
archaeological opinions expressed” by Dr. Philios, and that Dr. 
Philios himself declines to authorise the translation because he 
cannot make the corrections which recent discoveries seem to him 
to demand. Nevertheless, the little volume is worth reading, 
while much of its contents can be in no need of change. The 
history of Eleusis, which from the earliest time, when it was a 
rival of Athens, down to recent times has been eventful, is here. 
Dr. Philios, too, was director of the excavations during the years 
1882-94, and must know as much about the place as any one. As 
for the real character of the Mysteries, nothing is likely to throw 
much more light upon the subject than what is now available. 
Dr. Philios takes what we may call the “orthodox” view, and 
supports it with no little learning. We must not forget to say 
that the profits of the book are to be given to the “sick and poor 
of Eleusis.” 


Messrs. Blackie and Son publish a “Series of Supplementary 
Readers ” which is intended to give English boys and girls some 
idea of their native country, its antiquities, industries, and so 
forth. The volume now before us is Kent (S8d.) It is good, but it 
might have been better. The coloured map which faces p. 65, 
professing to give the “ Roads and Railways” of the county, is not 
np todate. The South-Eastern and Chatham line which runs 
from Swanley, by Eynsford, Wrotham, &c., to Maidstone, Ashford, 
and Folkestone, is inadequately marked. It is a “main line” as 
much as that which runs by Chatham to Canterbury and Dover. 
In the description of the “ Pilgrims’ Road” space might have 
been found for the prehistoric use of this way, when the Cornish 
tin was carried along it to the nearest point for transmission to 
Continental Europe. Of another educational book from the same 
publishers we can speak with unmixed praise. This is An Intro- 
duction to Good Poetry, by E. F. Davidson, M.A. (1s. 6d.) 
The method followed is not unlike that which we described in 
our review of “Bible Teaching.” Mr. Davidson classifies the 
poems which he quotes. First comes the section of “Childhood,” 
with four poems: “ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” by E. Field; 
two from R. L. Stevenson, “Foreign Lands” and “The Land 
of Counterpane”; and extracts from George Eliot’s “ Brother 
and Sister.” “What School Teaches” is represented by Mr. 
Newbolt’s noble “ Play up! play up! and play the game!” (Vitai 
Lampada). Section III., “ Beauties from Nature,” gives us Shelley's 
“Skylark” and Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils,” with five others, of 
which three are from Shelley. Then we have in succession 
“Patriotism,” “ Lessons and Experiences of Life,” and “Old Age 
and Death,” with six, nine, and four poems respectively, the poets 
represented being Shakespeare (two), Browning (four), Tennyson 
(five), A. H. Clough (two), Milton, Burns, M. Arnold, Campbell, and 
Kipling contributing one each. Some notesare supplied. The book, 
asa whole, is a most praiseworthy effort to support the literary 
side of school-teaching. A third educational volume belongs to 
“Nature’s Doorstep Series” (The Country Press, 3s. net), The 
Green Gateway, by Francis Geo. Heath. This volume will be best 
used for private teaching. In the hands of an intelligent person 
who really cares for the subject, and takes it up sympathetically, 
it ought to be most useful. To the child whose eyes have been 











opened to see what Mr. Heath teaches him to see and to imagine— 
as when the presence of chalk is made to remind him that he is 
standing on what was once a sea-bottom—the world will seem a 
different place. 





Memorials of a Warwickshire Family. By the Rev. Bridgeman 
G. F. C. W. Boughton-Leigh. (H. Frowde. 10s. net.)—Mr. 
Boughton-Leigh gives many interesting particulars about 
ancestors, direct and collateral, and about the localities with 
which they were connected, Rugby being the chief place of the 
region described. The thanks of many who are not directly con- 
cerned with the matters here discussed are due to the author. 
He sets or follows an excellent example. The one thing which 
we feel bound to criticise unfavourably is the reference to personal 
affairs. For example, there seems to have been some disappoint- 
ment in respect of a certain presentation to a benefice, and the 
author puts in a note:—“The Rev. , who was appointed 
Vicar in opposition to a petition signed by six hundred of the 
parishioners, disd, aged 42 years, a few weeks after his institution, 
before commening his residence at the Vicarage.” 








Cromwell: the Campaigns of Edge Hill, Marston Moor, Naseby 
ete. By Captain P. A.Charrier. (Relfe Brothers. 6s.)—Captain 
Charrier knows much about the fighting at Edge Hill and other 
battlefields of the Civil War, and illustrates them instructively 
with a map. We may mention at the same time The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew in the series of “ Literary Illustrations 
of the Bible,” Edited by James Moffatt, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISIIO ELECTRIO FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


The ‘‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Prepared for home use from the 
identical spring which supplies 
the Baths at Droitwich, . . 
THE NATURAL treatment for all Muscular affections, 
such as Rhewmatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c., &e. 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 2.6 a yd. 








From all Chemists and Stores, or 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Average Bonus 
for 50 years 


Over £2 2s. per 


Assurances at very low premiums 
cent. per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
totheisasnst. 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


H AM P TON S 


invite Tourists in Ireland to inspect their own 
exclusive Linen Factory, Lisburn, near Belfast, 
at which is woven Hamptons’ famous 


Hand-Loom Table Damask 








now to be seen in their Linen Show-rooms at 
Pall Mall East. 


Catalogue free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


Samples free. Carriage free. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


————~—»——_ 
Askew (Alice and Claude), The Etonian, cr 8vo...... «AF. V. White) 


Bailey (E. H. S.), A Text Book of Sanitary and Applied Cogtten, ¢ cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 


(Constable) net 
..(Oliver & Boyd) net 
(Simpkin) net 
(Hutchinson) 


Burroughs (John), Bird and Bough, cr 8vo 
Clark (W. F.), Story of Shetland, 12mo 
Crombie (C.), Rules of the Game of Golf, folio .... 
Dawe (Carlton), A Morganatic Marriage, cr 8vo 
Dowie (M. M.), Things about Our Neighbourhood (De La More Press) 
Farjeon (B. L.), Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Franciscan Days: being Selections for pantened Day in the Year, translated 

FR ae seoccatenl (Methuen) net 
Gingold (Helene), Abelard and Heloise, cr 8v0 ..(Greening) net 
Granville (C.) and Rice (C. E. De A Heuristic Arithmetic, Part I. ( » ends 

(H. Marsha 

Hall (C. H.), The Chemistry of "Paints and Paint Vehicles (Constable) net 
Hicks (J. A.), The Laboratory Book of Mineral Oil Testing ...(Griffin) net 
Horne (H. H.), The Psychological Principles of Education (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Hunt (‘T. F.), How to Choose a Farm, cr 8V0....,.......+...00:+..(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Jude (Alex.), The Theory of the Steam Turbine, 8vo (Griffin) net 15/0 
Jelf (E. A.), A Treatise on Order XIV, and the Rules ms Practice There- 

under and Relating Thereto, 4to .. (H. Cox) net 
Mathers (Helen), Tally Ho! er 8vo | 
Mathews (F. A.), The Undefiled, cr 8vo Harper) 
Maxim (Sir H. S8.), Monte Carlo Facts and Fallacies .. nestebe La ee orm 
— (F. L.), The Treasure Trail, cr 8vo ...... 

per (C. L.), The Principles of Wealth — Welfare... 
Tatler (J. W.), The Coming of the Saints, 8 .(Methuen) net 
Thomson (C, L.), A First Book of English iaecabene, “Part III. , er 8v0 
(H. Marshall) 

Woods (Hugh), a yh a Theory of the aaa of Zther and of its Place 

in the Universe, enn meee Office) net 
Yoxall (J. H.), Beyond the Wail, cr 8V0 see .. (Hutchinson) 


3/6 
3/6 


2/6 


8/0 
2/6 


a) 60 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1835, - 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LoNpoy, EO, 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


———<———_—— 


OUTSIDE mgt wy available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
Page. £12 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdot Page) £4 
Half- -Page (Column) €60 
Quarter-Page (Hailf-Column) 3 3 0 
Column, two-thirds width of pegs, £8 83 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page......++-.+----. £16 16 | Inside Page £1414 9 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (haif-width), 5a.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tielve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYAaBLs IN ADVANCE 


any part of the United Bs early. 








Half a Column 


40 
20 
lo 





es 


Half- 
Yearly, Quarterly, 


Including postage to 
6....014 3....0 7 9 


Kingdom ....... 
Includi tage to any of the Australasian 





ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, QG.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed #£15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
One Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on srevious bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Jist, 1 


eee eee 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 
The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


ig pos 
Colonies, America, France, Germanys, India, 
China, &c. 


HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR. 
LODGK, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, ean be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gympasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. pro- 
ortion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details a at to 
en GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
No charge t to “purchasers. 


OR IMMEDIATE SALE.—A very old-established 
GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, wy in a picturesque part of York- 
shire. Good house furnished throughout. 17 Bedrooms; large Schoolroom; 
3 good Reception-Rooms. Everything ready for carrying on the Establish 
ment, without interruption—Apply to “ SIRRAM,” 55 Market St., Bradford. 


LADY COACH OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE 
in her well-furnished Flat at Wimbledon to another LADY with some 
detinite occupation. References exchanged.—Apply “ P.,” Roseg, Dinarth 
Road, Rhés, Colwyn Bay. vn 
CHOOL TRANSFER.—The Principal of a First-Class 
and very successful Boarding-School for Daughters of Gentlemen at a 
fashionable Seaside resort on the South Coast contemplates retirement, and 
desires to meet with a suitable successor. Receipts between £6,000 and £7,000 
perannum. Net profits over £2,000 per annum. Goodwill, £3,000. Furniture, 
&c., at valuation.—For full particulars apply “ T163,” care of Messrs. Truman 
aud Knightley, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—Select Day and Boarding School 

for Girls in good residential district (London) for Transfer. Receipts, 
£1,300. Profits after payment of all outgoings exceed £300.— Full particulars, 
in confidence, from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Association, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
INSPECTOR WANTED, 


The STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE want a competent 
Lecturer in Horticulture, who will inspect 120 Gardening Classes and advise 
generally throughout the ae 

Long practical experience of Garden Work indispensable. Knowledge of Bee 
Keeping would be of service. 

Commencing salary £175, with travelling expenses. 

For forms of opeventton. which must be returned by 7th September, 
apply to the DIRECTOR, Couuty Education Offices, Stafford. 

Sth August, 1906, 


ICHMOND (YORKS) GRAMMAR 
FOUNDATION TEMP. Q. ELIZABETH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 
The Governors invite applications for the Office of Head-Master, now vacant. 
Applicants must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 
Further particulars and information may be obtained from the CLERK, to 
whom applications, accompanied by not more than 3 recent testimonials, must 
be sent not later than Saturday, the 25th Dy: 
By Order, 
C. G. CROFT, M.A., 
l4th August, 1906, Clerk to the Governors. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.—Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECR TARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent on or before October 10th. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post ofp DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ZOOLOGY. Salary £150.—Applications, with Testimonials 
or References, to be sent to the BE ISTRAR before August 31st. 


A LADY engaged in Literary Work UNDERTAKES 


016 8....0 8 





























SCHOOL. 


Richmond, Yorkshire, 











THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


RESEARCH at the British Museum and TRANSLATIONS from 
German and French, Press references.—Box 144, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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ADY DESIRES POST as AMANUENSIS, Institution 
or otherwise. Pluent French and German, acquired abroad. Short- 
and writing. Excellent ref and testi ials.—Address, Miss 
ban at yillside, Cross-in-Hand, Heath Geld, Sussex. 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYN OOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
OUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
Y yired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
EACRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


THE VICTORIA 
Y OF MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1906-7. 


S3ION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 2nd next. 
Fw cos Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 


Begistrar :— 


test 











parvsssiz 


Faculties of Arts and Science, 
Faculty of Medicine. 
Faculty of Law. 
Faculty of Music. 
Faculty of Commerce. 
Faculty of Theology. 
Faculty of Technology. 
ent of Education. 
Department of Engineering. 
Department of Mining. 
Department of Architecture. 
Advanced Studies in the Faculty of Arts. 
Instruction in Military Subjects. 
Dental Department. 
Pharmaceutical Department. 
Public Health and Veterinary State Medicine, 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. 
Evening and Popular Courses. 


— UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

U Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application 
to the Secretary :— ; : ; 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics), 
Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences. 

The Indian School. 

The Department of Fine Arts. 

The Department of Engineering. 

The School of Architecture. 

The Department of Public Health. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 

Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at 
the University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, 
Medicine, Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political Science. 

Stadents who graduate in any one of the following Faculties—Arts, Laws, 
Stience, Eugineering, and Economics—are eligible under the new regulations 
for Commissions in the Army. 











Composition Fee, 3 Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts ... 
School of Engineering 
or School of Architec- 
ture ove ove 
» Preliminary Scientific Course 25 guineas. 
1. » Intermediate Medical Course _... ns .. 55 guineas, 
Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according to the Course taken from 
about 35 guineas to 40 guineas a year. 
Students are admitted to Courses of Instruction in any one subject, pro- 
vided there be room. 
Special provision is made for Post-graduate and Research work in the 
various subjects taught at the College. 


63 guineas, 


115 guineas, 


W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1906-1907. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, October 17th, 
1906. The Preliminary Examination will commence on September 28th. The 
Degrees in Medicine granted by the a are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination, and only on 
Students of tne University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after 
examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University iv the United 
Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £150. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fiftv and of the 
aggregate annual value of £1,180 are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity : 
Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of 
laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the est in England. 929 beds are in constant use; 
In-Patients last year, 13,552; Out-Patients, 209,272; Accidents, 15,719; Major 
Operations, 3,353, 

APProlINTMENTS.—Ninety ques appointments are made annually; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &., every three months, 

ScHOLARSHIPS aND Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

COLLEGE, 


IN@GQ’S LONDON, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Full Courses for Matriculated Students as in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students 
may attend the separate Classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. - 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8th. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 15 Kensington Square. 
UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be COMPETED for in September, 1906.—Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value of £100, open to Candidates under twenty years of age, 
and one of £50, open to Candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open 
Scholarships in Science, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to 
Candidates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for Univer- 
sity Students who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of 
the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 3.E. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 


UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CO HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 








-— Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh £45 


aa 45 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A. £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE'S, ABBOTS BBRBOMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters, Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I 
IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 
St. Michael's, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupils, and health 
is specially studied. Great Educational Advantages. Music and Languages 
specialities. Careful Physical Training. Very Healthy Situation on High 
Ground. Good Garden, and Field for Games. Prospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS NIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situat near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy Schoo! Buildings and eden. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 

SR Uae TSeAS GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 














Education; beautiful 
Miss M. E. 





(= OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :— 
ECONOMICS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS. 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES. 
Prospectns on application to HON. SECRETARY. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

ments having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH.— 

Further information from F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 








ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 
i SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE AWARDED SEPTEMBER, 1906. 
St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60 a year for three years, ex- 
tendible to five years. 
ool Scholarship, value £30. 
Fanny Butler Scholarship, value £14 10s., for four years. 
Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, Bruns- 


J ACANCY in High-Class School, Clifton, on Half Fees. 
Accomplishments Speciality. Also STUDENT-TEACHER and 

KINDERGARTEN STUDENT, to be trained. Preparation for Examina- 

tions. Premium required.—Miss W., 1 Golf Bungalows, Hindbead, Surrey, 


\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR«.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


AKE rs! 











DISTRICT. 
Exceptional terms offered in good School for Girls. Also Students (16) 
required for Junior Oxford Class. Premium 18 guineas.—Miss SMITH, Fair- 
field House, Ambleside. 


|: pepeniatane W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Beautifully situated on Sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 
Riding, Hockey ; own Farm and Laundry. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home close to 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, Six Elder Girls to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, 
Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Alexander Square, Londdn, 8.W. 





Recognised. ‘ 





(uzbook LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Caggentesing, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 





Wick Square, W.C. 


southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 
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S*: MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBEB OF GIBLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





Getse2 EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advautage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

particulars on application to the Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 5.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 








(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TKAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


TAMFORD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss PRIESTLEY, B.A. (Lond.) ; 
Diploma (Distinction), Good Education on modern lines. Thoroughly 
ualified Staff. Fees moderate. Healthy situation. Games: Hockey, 
ennis, &c. Preparatory Class for Boys and Girls, Boarders received by the 
Head-Mistress. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th, Head-Mistress 
at home to receive Parents on and after September 10th. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupila from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 





Cambridge Teachers’ 














l\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 

EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
LOSTOCK 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well a Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS, or Messrs. J. GALT, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


fP\HE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised ” 

BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a fine position on South Coast, 
can RECEIVE on HALF TERMS to fill vacancies ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position.—Address ‘‘ B. Z.,” Willings, 73 Knightsbridge, S.W. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised y Ae Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 
YURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 
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RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 





strongly 
WOMEN ST NTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
de Soho, British Museum,—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 4 Porches 


iter 








HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE ‘Rpg, 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


: be Gosnes ie the Sitios 4 ae extends over two an. 

includes Hygiene, Anatomy, siology, Educationaland edial cone 

(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. _ Gymtastia 
Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 


For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempti i 
to the Principal, ETHEL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Trame’) ey 
Dunfermline. — 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 4° 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) Me" 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—To train Ej i. 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and — 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymaeann 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ee with qualitied teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traj 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course at 
iustruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, encing, Sw 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can _ 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lont 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, rae Hon, and Ber 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers, The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAININ( 

















LL 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health pa 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


dhe INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Cbhairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina. 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


t OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certif. 
cates, 





SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Students are now received to prepare for different exams. at 15 HIGHBURY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College. There is a considerable demand for 
trained Students of the College.—Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM SEPT, 18th. 


T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL, 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certiticate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, nw. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


\LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domesstic Screncs, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognised by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter: 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 


























With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EAR LONDON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 

tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 

at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, and preparation for special 

examinatioas if desired.—*F. A. M.,” care of Watson’s Advertising Oifices, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, Atexanpra DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. im | qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


I UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. sident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 

Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 

Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 

W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 

School. Station: Bromley South (S, E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Bromley, Kent. 
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TUDOR AL L SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 5.E. 
ed in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
‘or the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, . 
First-rate Modern Beesetics. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
usic and Languages. 
advan eee es Profs. H. G. Sverey, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
L Hist.S. (History) ; M. Huevuexetr (French Literature); Dr. Srerrar 
FB an Literature) ; C. Jernam, M.A. (“Current Events"), &c. 
(Oe CSIC—GUSTAVE Garcta. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapravu (Paris Conserva- 
= ); GEORGE Maeraru, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 
OLINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Ket. Also large Resident Staff of 
he ualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
hig y aio mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
mee Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over éacres. Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


 ahaalatate HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 


(Found 
F 














————————"——"——"— — —— — 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. : 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successfal prep. for 
Sevior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, ieee 
W HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 

CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, 


8. 0. ANDREW, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


























HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term. New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

} A. J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang., &c. Arrangements for Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb. 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH.— 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Schools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil. Delicate boys specially cared for. Games. Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Reference permitted to the Bishop of London. 














EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small, 

ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. Vacancies in three houses. Boys received from the age 
of § years. Terms £65-455 per avnum.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, The 
Close, Hereford. 


BROMSGROVE — SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBERB 20th. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First- Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Lllustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. 


JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 


Sons of Naval and Military Ofticers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.0O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term 


ree COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR 
(Pos BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
Situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Cureful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 
pay ATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French &German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 
H OME S C H OO L. 
£ Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. A few 
BOYS only are RECEIVED in a most healthy district near London. Large 
house. Spacious grounds.—“‘ GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
SOHOOL 


G IGGLESWICK 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in 1997 (open also 
to Bors already in the School). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M_A., Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 




















ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 

5 tnooepogneed by Royal Charter, 5 Geo IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys 
now being Enrolled. The gular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd October, at 9 o'clock. 

Copies of the Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS 
BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Pareuts are requested to enter the names of new swith Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh, as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffre House, 
Kinnear Road, If there should be no vacancies in Scott House au Jeffrey 
House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. 
L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a 
limited number of Boarders. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on Ist and 2nd October, between 9.30 and 12.30 0’clock. 


Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.LM.B. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBEBR 17th, at 9a.m. 


Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec, 


OLLAR EeeozTsacussog, 3.8. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1906, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or to THOS. J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in ites own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


FJ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on September 
13th, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age 
on December 11th, 1906, will be competed for on December 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on DECEMBER 5th 

to 7th. Open to boys joining September 2l1st, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, [INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 18. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 























ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First-Grade Public School for Universities, Army, &c. Valuable 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR School for Boys of 8 to 
12. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Isth.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
Head- Master. 


| PRVONSHIEE —ATEHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. 
FIRST-CLASS PREPARATOBY SCHOOL, 7-15. 
Hon. Sec. to Governors, Preb. HOWARD, Uffculme. Head-Master, H. C. 
PRIDEAUX, M.A. Scholarship successes last three years. 
O88. 


iT. PETER’S SOHOOL, 


THE NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER Isth 
For Prospectus, &« * apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


St HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 














CHISLEHURST. Boys7tol4. Osborne methods of instruction, 
Principals : 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; r. A. 8. JOHNSON, M.A. Cantab. 
__TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. ae 
QT. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, 
\S3 RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 


other examinations. Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews. N.B. 


NLTHAM COLLE G HB, K BN T. 
u THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to civea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys eutering for Naval Cadetships, Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year's Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADLENT, R.N.R., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 




















Public Schools and Boyal Navy. No cramming. Health the first objeot.— 
For Terms, us, and Heferences, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOB 
BASSETT (B.4., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidiea, Lelant, 8.58.0. 


A Sninet on Farm of COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ werk, 


Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectus, 
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Rert4se AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 

Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD 


D VII. 
PRESIDENT— EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, ——. — , Surveyors, Agricul ig Colonists, &c. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate a ag and Forestry Branch. 
For Pr of Curr Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., re, app to the PRIN icIPA 


AL. 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 














ZIGHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical-—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention oy. to ea develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, f Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further on 
apply to Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for.the TREATMENT and 
kK) EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS -e& the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb anoed 
Bedford; or 10 Beutinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September. 


EIMAR, PENSIONAT EDINA.—Mrs. GRAY and 

Friulein BEHM RECEIVE a few ENGLISH GIRLS along with 

their German Pupils for a six aK course of German, commencing 

October Ist. French, Drawing, Music (Violin and ’Cello) ; very good Concerts, 
Opera, and Drama.—Prospectus and references. 


1 RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41 —The Frl. HORICHS 























OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent‘ table. _Best English references. Moderate t terms, 








RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


\RENCH SCHOOL HOME for Young Gentlemen, 
CAEN (Normandy).—Private tuition in French and all other 
Subjects. Family life. English comfort. Attendance at a Protestant 
English or French) church. Inclusive fees : £32 a term, £90 a year. NEXT 
ERM begins September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN. 


OUEN.—FRENCH FAMILY (Diplomée) living in 

' centre of town RECEIVES BOARDERS. Good opportunities for 
Learning French. Home life. Good English references (clerical and lay). 
Moderate terms.—-DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. 0) portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, dancing, fencing. — Address till 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, uages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, ea. Practical oorony and Dressmaking.— Miss Metherell i is 
in Eng and 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, and can arrange to see parents. 


EAD-MISTRESS RECOMMENDS PENSION for 
GIRLS near PARIS.—Address ‘‘ PENSION,” care of Pool’s Adver 
tising O Offices, , Fleet Street, London, BC. 


SCHOLASTIC 4 AGENCIES. 
| gg hy LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red eloth, price Is. 6d.; post-free, 28. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS ; ARMY 
aud UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 
DUCA TION, 
rents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOIC E vot SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without , 0 to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, RB. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven n Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
.td., 22 Craven Street, T Square, be "Telegraphic Address, 






































Trafalgar 
“ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (' 


Ls 


MISCELLANEOuS, 
ITY OF NOTTINGHay, 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are REC 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. pe: Se gee ~~ a LOANS og 
Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G G. . JOHNSON, To To 
or Mr, JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham vn Clerk, 
ne 
Af ANTED, 


¥Ps W. RI TING 
ee Se NICHOLSON. ee 3 Lloyd .— nm — ve 
WANTED, SIX | FINE OLD _CHIPPENDALE 
HAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Bac 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIPP’ ” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand BEDALE, 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
ENDAL, ENGLAN Ly SYNDICATE 


Supplies Editors with all “7 of Literary Mather, and 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. ‘5 open to hear 


\} EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks picni 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial compat Pion, 
Reduced terms for lady w wage-earners. \ers.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR ‘» 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. ~ 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


_.re_—_ 
OUN TRY 2 ww wv 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS u under control of P.R.H.A, 


Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphl 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. pet on Pai 



































OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, ¢ the 1 Union 
Cockroach Paste. se by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed ¥, ue of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. ward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, Pee _ 4/6 aly 
HOWARTH « and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, S , 


£9 9s. NORWEGIAN piokD ‘CRUISES 
on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273), 
Departures :— August 18th ; September Ist. 


£11 6s. 64. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, PALERMO, 
‘and NAPLES, September "22nd. 


216 1s. 4d. a Re ge pee SMYRNA, CORINTH, SYRA. 
SE, THE GREEK ISLES, &c., October Lith. 


£5 5s. LUCERNE eauee, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA, 
HENRY 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


— = ——s 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S qf orpunnien elses 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, at ~ 
Varnished and’ Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


BR.M.S. ‘MADEIRENSE,’ from Liverpool, 18th, London, 2lst August. 


15 days £12, 25 days £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Knowledge of language unneces 
sary. Sailings every 10 days. 























a Pam Pamphiet on | Infant + deaalen (48 pages) free. 


The “ Semmens ” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment.suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTA TOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
te the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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—MUDIE’S ‘LIBRARY 


cIRCU ON and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
PRONE, SECON, BUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
god SCANDINAVIAN. 

’ Subscriptions opened from any date. 


Terms per Annum. 
@ Volumes in the Country; or 3 30 
}£2 2 0 


6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 
}£1 10 


4 Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d. 
t , Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also 
Half-Yearly, Q y gat See 


BSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 

CRNBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A 
RATE. 

vet EL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at a 

ISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. 

Miu BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 

LIBRBABY will permit. List on application. 


Volumes in the Country ; or 
pera delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 


{ Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter 


yUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; ‘ 
241 Brompton Roap, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Sreeer, E.C. 





“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


IDRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 
Re Funded Pro and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 





or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 


A Pixy in Petticoats 


is the title of a novel dealing mainly with Dartmoor, 
and combining with strong romance the delightful 
humour of the West Country which, when delineated 
by a cunning hand, is always sure of appreciation. In 
the author of “A Pixy in Petticoats,” who for the 
present remains anonymous, the publisher is confident 
that he has discovered a new writer of quite ex- 
ceptional promise. No lover of fair Devon should 
miss this book. 


Mr. Thomas Cobb, the author of “Mrs. Erricker’s 
Reputation,” has scored yet another success with his 
new novel, 


Collusion. 


The Observer says :—*“ ‘Collusion’ has all the bright- 
ness and cleverness which might be expected of the 
author of ‘Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation.’” These 
two books can be supplied at once by any Bookseller 
or Library, and three others will be ready immediately. 
When ordering, please send the following list of new 
and forthcoming novels :— 


THOMAS COBB 
ANON - = 
MARJORIE BOWEN 
R. E, VERNEDE 

W. DALBY 


COLLUSION °° eve ove 
A PIXY IN PETTICOATS. 
THE VIPER OF MILAN... 
MEBRIEL .... . woe eve 
THE IVORY RAIDERS 


The Small House, 


its Architecture and Surroundings. By Arthur Martin. 
2s. net. An invaluable book to any one intending to build 
a small house. The Glasgow Herald says :—*‘The small 
house’ within the meaning of the title-page is not exactly 
a workman’s cottage. It is one designed for gentlefolk and 
their servants, but not costing more than about £1,000. 
How very charming and desirable such a house may be 
made is shown by some of the illustrations that accompany 
the volume.” 


srree 


Limited. 





BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Established 1835, 





London : 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinuer Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine neually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence iu submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Botties or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
end Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
_ “K" Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
“Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


—_— SHOES. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘* Official Pro- 
gramme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household, £1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
sigpment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 
the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr, 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Phoenix Assurance Com J. Limi 








ted. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1752, 

Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 

Assured free of all Liability. 

Electric-Lighting Rules 8 pplied. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





ALSTON RIVERS, 


GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Circus. Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

_ Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monnu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


TUustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone; 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR ALLS PORT 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible” shades for sportsmen. 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 


Joun BAKER, 


Strand, to JOUN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Business Letters should be addressed 
Office, 


Street. 
to THe PuBLIsHER, “ Spectator” 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 


JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 








AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


DORSET. 
By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 
Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated by Joserpm Pennett. Extra Crown 8vo, 68. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. MTlustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS 








CHEAPER IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT’S TEACHING. The 


Secret of a Great Influence. By Mrs. Horace Porter. With a Chapter 
on BISHOP WESTCOTT’S Commentaries by the Rev. ARTHUR WeEstcort. 
Cheaper Impression, Crown 8vo, ls, 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Part I. The Seven Against Thebes. The Persians. By Artuur 8, War, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REPUBLIC 
OF COLOMBIA. 


An Account of the Country, its People, its 
Institutions, and its Resources. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, 
Author of “Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-1807.” 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 368 pp., price 8s. 6d. net ; post-free, 8s. 11d. 


** Contains a vast and valuable amount of information.”—Tribune. 
“It will slip easily into the position of a standard work of reference on 
Colombian financial and political affairs.”—Financial Times. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


London : 








SELECTIONS FROM THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &. 
MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. The chief Works of this Artist are Copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by these 
Painters, 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
yublications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
ree, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww.c., 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet’s Flower 


. Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Jessie’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1831 ; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865 ; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
Viease report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any odd 
nos., yellow r covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








; pe 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGH 


nites 
To-day’s Number of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


is of particular interest to shooting men, in 
that it contains a summary of the bags mais 
on all the principal grouse moors shot over on 
the 13th and following days, with remarks on 
the weather, quantity of birds seen, &c., &c; 
Among other articles of interest are the 
following :— 

ALLIGATOR FARMING: a Novel but Paying Industry, 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND H 
Illustrated. ARVARD BOAT RACE, 


SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES FOR £160. By “How 
CounTIEs,” Illustrated, 


SAILORS’ CHANTEYS. 

THE DRY FLY IN JULY. 

GOLF: the Calcutta Cup. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


Acrosties; Turf and Stud Notes; Gun-Room Topies; 
the Public Schools; the Country-House Library; 
Hunt Puppy Shows. 


Letters on Country Subjects, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 


A Romance of Riches. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, 6s. 


“ler burning enthusiasm for what she thinks is beautiful and good in life, 
her violence of indignation against what she thinks is base and vile, are remark- 
able qualities in an age when emotion thrills but feebly, and when convictions 
are weakened by easy tolerance......The story is really interesting, and Miss 
Corelli has drawn many portraits which show at least that she has an intense 
admiration for the poorer classes,”’"—Tribune. 

“The text of Miss Marie Corelli’s latest novel is well chosen, as, indeed, are 
most of the texts of this most popular writer of fiction..... It is an effective 
and popular theme on which to base a story, and Miss Corelli vivifies it with 
the fiery enthusiasm and whole-hearted earnestness which are, perhaps, the 
mainspring of her hold upon a vast number of her readers...... She has the by no 
means unworthy and rather rare qualities of conviction, sincerity, and 
picturesqueness......It is distinctly good to find a preacher with so great a con- 
gregation lifting up her voice against the selfishness of the time, and urging 
upon us all the divinity of charity, faith, and lovingkinduess.”—Standard. 

“Tt seems to me the best and healthiest of all Miss Corelli’s books. She is 
carried along for the greater part of the tale by a current of pure and high 
feeling, and she reads a most wholesome lesson toa generation much tempted 
to cynicism—the eternal lesson that love is the prize and the wealth of life.” 


Some Recent Publications. 





rN 
GERMAN POMPADOUR 


A Narrative of the 18th Century. 
By MARIE HAY, 


Author of “Dianne de Poitiers,” &c. 
Demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A notable piece of work.” — Atheneum. 
“Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historic 
importance.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Half-romance, half-history, Miss Hay has succeeded in telling a very 
interesting story, which grips the reader's attention from start to finish.” 
— World, 








THE 


CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, 
Author of “ France.” 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Apart from its historic and philosophic value, the book forms a manual 
for all who would understand what has occurred to the Church in France, 
and an indispensable guide to the facts which are likely to influence its 
future history.”—Athenzum, 

“The thoroughness of Mr. Bodley’s knowledge of this tangled subject and 
his studied impartiality lend his utterances a very special value, and many 
will be glad to possess them in handy and permanent form.””—G@Guardian. 


NOW READY, A NEW BOOK 


By Maarten Maartens. 
THE 


WOMAN’S VICTORY 
And other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


“Mr. Maarten Maartens has a gift as rare as it is precious, the art of short 
story telling...... There is not one story in the book that is carelessly handled or 
imperfect as a work of art.’’—Tribune. 


London: A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 





MR, MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF “THE TIMES.” 
With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


“*Tmperial Strategy’ is one of the most valuable volumes pub- 
lished within recent years. The admirable volume should stand 
upon the shelf of every soldier, and of every thinker upon Im- 
perial things. It is no easy thing to deal with a volume which 
touches so many vital points and is alive with valuable matter in 
almost every page.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“Everyone interested in national defence will welcome these 
profound and brilliant studies in Imperial strategy. Few saldiers, 
indeed, can lay claim to his wide diplomatic knowledge and 
thorough grasp of history; none wields so lucid, incisive, and 
masterly a ~ As * It is the possession of these qualities, 
illuminating a professional intimacy with the details of modern 
military establishments and the baffling complexities of our own, 
which raises his criticism high above that of most of his contem- 
poraries in England or on the Continent.”—Outlook, 

“The book is a most valuable and timely aid to the cause of 
national security, and should be read by all those who are in a 
position to influence the destinies of the Empire.”—-Morning Post. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
Pustisuep ror Tae GoveRNMeENT oF Inpia. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its History. 
Edited by C. R. WILSON, M.A., D.Litt., late in charge of 
the Records of the Government of India; Author of “The 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal,” &c. 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 12s. net each vol. 


RUSSIA, CHINA, KOREA, 
AND JAPAN. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net. 


“Count Vay de Vaya is a keen observer; he is also an excellent raconteur 
and his descriptions and recollections have the charm of freshness and 
candour. He had advantages in seeing things and knowing people, jacluding 
the highest in position, given to few.”’—Scotsman, 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. With Map and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

** It isalmost as good asa trip to the Philippines to read Mrs. Campbell Daun- 
cey’s book ; she so vividly presents to her readers the people, the scenes, aud 
the customs of the island.”’"— World, 

“The chief interest of Mrs. Dauncey’s book resides in the admirable pre- 
sentment of the incidents of daily life in those exotic regions. She has a quick 
observation, and a lively, vivid, and colloquial style, so that her book is no 
ponderous record of dull travel, but an entertaining chronicle of precisely 
those things which the reader desires to know.’'—Standard, 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO. 


Lady DE LANCEY’S Narrative. Being an Account of how she 
Nursed her Husband, Col. Sir William H. de Lancey, mortally 
wounded in the Great Battle. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Llustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** Scott described it as ‘ heart-rending,’ and Dickens said he ‘ never saw any- 
thing so real, so touching, so actually present.’ It is, indeed, a terrible 
narrative of sorrow, most poignantly penned,” —Shegield Independent 

“ A vastly interesting human document......We need not trouble to praise 
where Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens have so fervently belauded.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CAPTAIN KETTLE.” 
THE TRIALS OF 
COMMANDER McTURK. 


By 0. J. CUTOLIFFE HYNE. Crown &vo, és, 
[ Ready on Tuesday neat, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crenrrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmues, Loxvon, Codes: Umioons and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


| ARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Illus., 

16 gs.; Dod's Peerage, 1905 (10s, 6d.), 3s. 6d.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. half-mor., 
16 gs.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Dorian Gray, 10s, 6d.; Burke's Family 
Records, 1897 (42s.), 9s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Orders promptly exe- 
cuted.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Aseanged . 
the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer. Books.ae. dt 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


MESSRS. METHUEN beg to call the attention of readers of Fiction to their List of Novels which they will publish dur: 
the Summer and Autumn. This List will be sent to any applicant. Methuen’s Popular Novels seem likely to repeat the success 
of the Autumn of 1905, for the first Novel LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, by the Authors of “ The Lightning 
Conductor,” is already in its SIXTH EDITION, and Mr. JonN OxENHAM’s New Novel, PROFIT AND LOSS, is also enjoying 
@ great success. Two Editions have already been exhausted, and a THIRD EDITION is now ready. - 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published THE GUARDED FLAME, the New Novel by W. B. MAxwett, Author of 


“Vivien,” the great success in Fiction of the Autumn of 1905. 


The SECOND EDITION is nearly ready of a most delightful and 


captivating Story by Mrs. M. E. MAnn, entitled THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. 
On September 6th will be published a New Long Novel by the Author of “The Garden of Allah”—THE CALL OF THE 


BLOOD, by Rosert HIcHENs. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Hanroie. 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
This book covers the whole history of colour-illustration in England from 
-the Book of St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Enccumne Srauey. 
With many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s, net. 

“In dealing with the guilds of Florence he touches the very life of the 
Florentines. It brings knowledge of the minute details of their workaday 
life without which it is impossible to understand or appreciate the living 
beauty of their great artists’ achievements in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, and in literature.”—Tribune. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Joun Fuisertove, B.I. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This is a book in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 
style, a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of 
historical interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 
visitor or reader. It is, in fact, a history of London from the earliest days. 

** Delightful and instractive.”’—Scotsman, 

* Learned, judicious, and entertaining.”—Morning Leader. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. 
With Illustrations in Colour by Frank SouTHGaTE. my 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Many books have been written about wild-fowl and the life of the Broads, 
but if the author of this most recent acquisition had refrained from giving his 
work to the public, both the public and the literature of natural history would 
have been heavy losers.’’—Standard, 
“Those who contemplate a holiday on the Broads may be glad of the 
company of this book, which will impart a fuller significance to much which 
they will see and enjoy.”—Morning Post. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Georce Newman, M.D., 
D.P.H., F.B.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Every municipality and public authority should study it.”—Daily Telegraph. 
**An unanswerable series of facts and arguments; a book of inestimable 
value to thousands yet unborn.”—Daily News. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hutroy. With 
many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. Riverton. 
Dewy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“* Admirably written, with fine coloured pictures.”—Standard. 

“One of the best rational guides to Spain that have come under our 
notice.”—Daily Mail. 

* All the chivalry, romance, and mystery of the country find the fullest and 
most charming expression from Mr. Hutton’s pen.” —Queen. 

“Vivid, iant, most faithful.”—Morning Post. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrineron Sarns- 
sory, M.D.. F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment 
to underlying principles. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atserr E. 
Knicuat. With | Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
**A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game.” 
—Athenzum, 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By ANATOLE LE Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostiinc. With 50 Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, 
painted as only a Breton could paint it. 
“‘ A charming subject perfectly treated.”—Morning Leader, 
“* Wonderful character sketches.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK OF THE RHINE: from Cleve to Mainz. By 


8. Banine-Goutp. With 48 Illustrations, 8 of which are in Colour, crown 


8vo, ts. 

A sketch of this notable river from Cleve, where it passes into Holland, to 
Mainz, The importance of this river cannot be realised without a knowledge 
of the part it has played in history, and of the three great Electorates on its 
banks, and of the noble families that built their castles overlooking it. 


THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Connor 


Power. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Mr, O'Connor Power treats his subject with the authority of an expert...... 
He has made a profound study of the masters of the art....... A valuable 
treatise....... One does not need intent or ambition to practise the art of 
oratory in order to enjoy this book.”—Punch. 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hurcurson. 


Illustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WatteR TyrNDALE and 4 by Miss 
Lucr Kemp Wetcu. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NORMANDY. By Crrim Scupamore. With 40 Illustra- 
tions, small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


MIDDLESEX. By J. B. Firtu. With 40 Lilustrations, 


small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 





NEw NOVELS. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. By Mr. and 


Mrs. C. N. Witi1amsoy, Authors of ‘‘ The Lightning ” 
Edition. Crown 8,0, 6s. ' a 
** Any novel by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson is sure of a warm wel i 
any letters of introduction that areview can give. From the cutest thepene 
is sure of something bright, humorous, and readable...... Everybody is pleased— 
the Duchess, relations, and friends, and last, but not least, the reader. who feels 
that he has hada frivolous and delightful time, and wishes he were at the 
beginning rather than at the end of ‘Lady Betty.’”"—Tribune, 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxweus, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* The novel is remarkable for many qualities, and, as an elabora i 
the psychology of a weak women’s soul and of a ‘weak man’s po ao 
it is absorbing and almost horribly fascinating.”—Tribune. 

“In the present volume the author has produced a great novel. Without 
a doubt this is one of the books of the year....... * The Guarded Flame’ has 
placed him among the interesting authors of the day.’’—Daily News. 

“Mr. Maxwell has in a very great degree found himself in this his latest 
novel, It is a book of great interest and of high performance.”"—Daily Mail, 


THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, By Mary E. Many, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mrs. M. E. Mann’s new story is a delightful and engaging narrative of the 
early married life and matrimonial troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Eglamore, told 
in a vein of charming comedy and full of human interest from the first page 
to the last. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘ A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.” 
—Morning Leader. 

“It is thoroughly readable and contains characters who win one’s 
sympathies.”—Tribune. 

“Mr. Oxenham’s ple are real people and he invests their doings and 
sufferings with much interest.”"—Evening Standard, 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By Ricnarp Marsz. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of a mystery,—of how a man who was murdered was found to be 
still alive; of how he continued to live after he was dead; of how he even 
married and was seen of all men, though the flesh was rotting off his bones. 
The story also, of a great love, of a man who lived in the service of love. 


ENDERBY. «By Bertsa SHELLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The scene of the story is laid amid the picturesque surroundings of 
Australian station life, which the author knows so well. 


THE BAR. By Marcery Wiutiams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A tale of life on the New Jersey Coast some seventy years ago. The heroine 
is a country girl in whom runs the blood of many aring generations, and 
with her story and those of the village folk about her is woven the mystery 
of a certain wreck on the sandbar, from which the novel takes its name. 


, 
THE HA’PENNY MILLIONAIRE. By Grorce Suvsvry. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**For amusiug burlesque of a harmless description there are few recent 
novels that excel George Sunbury’s.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 
**It is so good tempered, so easily fantastic, so quaintly frivolous, that one 
cannot choose but read it.”"—Morning Leader. 


LAUGHING THROUGH A WILDERNESS. By Janes 


Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Resolved upon a wholly unconventional holiday the author and two com- 
panions left London for Canada, and, securing birch-bark canoes, plunged into 
that vast wilderness lying between the Ottawa and Hudson Bay. This book 
gives a most laughable account of many adventures. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. By 


Vaueuan Kester. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* The story is full of life and incident, and combines instruction with enter- 
tainment.”—Scotsman. 


MAVE. By Ranpat CHartton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Joun Oxennam. Third 


“High attainment, freshness of grip, definite suggestion and force." — Tribune. 


** A true romance with a remarkable individuality of its own.” 
“ A strange and delicate web of romance,”—Speaker. —Morning Leader, 


CAESAR’S WIFE. By R. Metron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A clever performance, full of rich promise.’’—Punch. 
“A well-written story of politics aud love.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. By A. 


Serceant. Crown 8vo, 63. 
**A healthy, bright novel.”"—Scotsman. 
“The story is admirably told and abounds in interesting characters.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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